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CHAPTER I. 

A SCENE IN HYDE PARK. 

The stranger who is conveyed to the docks 
on the Thames, or on the Mersey, or to any 
other assemblage of shipping at either of our 
busy ports, to be shown the material pros- 
perity of England, is taken to the wrong 
place. The stranger who is set down in the 
heart of one of our most productive manu- 
facturing districts, and shown the forests of 
tall chinmeys, with their dense clouds of 
smoke, is deafened with the roar of a thou- 
sand mighty steam-engines, and made dizzy 
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2 GOOD SOCIETY. 

with the whirl of a million wheels as evidence 
of the material prosperity of the country, is 
taken to the wrong place. The stranger who 
is whirled at express speed over a great line of 
railway, and is directed to look at the stupend- 
ous embankments, the colossal bridges, the 
magnificent aqueducts, which help himthrough 
a country teeming with agricultural produce, 
enriched with stately palaces, princely man- 
sions, noble cathedrals, venerable churches, 
thriving cities, and flourishing towns, and 
told to see in them the undoubted evidence 
of EngUsh prosperity, is taken to the wrong 
place. 

The docks present evidence of the com- 
merce of England, the factories of her manu- 
facturing industry, the railway and line of 
country through which it passes, of her 
mechanical, architectural, agricultural, and 
social progress ; but if the stranger desires to 
see all these proofs of her material prosperity 
at one view, he must be conveyed to |Iyde 
Park during the fashionable promenade to- 
wards the close of the London season. 

There he will find the representatives of 
the greatness of the nation, congregated to- 
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gether with unequivocal signs of her material 
prosperity in the display they make of their 
owii. For a certain period ev&y day a 
familiar portion of this famous locality be- 
comes a panorama, where rank and wealth, 
extravagance and prudence, genius and folly, 
the aristocracies of rank, of talent, and of 
luck, pass in review before a much-gratified 
crowd of spectators, who, in a more modest 
manner, make up a part of the spectacle — one, 
too, rarely without elements capable under 
favourable circumstances of contributing to 
the more imposing portion of the show: 
every one of the well-dressed crowd bent 
on mixing in " good society." 

It is unrivalled in the civilized world for 
its display of horses. In Rotten Row, and 
in the inner ride, many of the equestrians, 
male and female, can boast of mounts that 
no other nation could produce, and we might 
look in vain in the most favoured countries 
for such equitation and such riders. 

We will take the handsome pair cantering, 
side by side, along " the ladies' mile." One 
is a young man of unmistakeable aristocratic 
features, and of equally unmistakeable patri- 
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4 GOOD SOCIETY. 

cian bearing — ^the face of an Adonis under a 
white hat — ^the figure of an Antinous beneath 
a blue jacket, wearing a dress exceedingly 
effective from its evidently weU-studied sim- 
plicity. Notwithstanding certain grave short- 
comings, he was at heart a fair specimen of his 
class, his faults arising from defective educa- 
tion, not from natural want of principle. 

The other is a girl, a few years his 
junior, of the same handsome type of face, 
and of a perfectly sylph-like figure; the 
well-shaped hat setting off the one as 
admirably as the well-fitting habit sets off the 
other. She might be thought much too 
young to be suffered to mount the fiery 
Andalusian barb that caracoled and curvetted 
beneath her light weight, but she was known 
as the most fearless rider in the park. Be- 
sides her cavalier was on an Arab, of extra- 
ordinary beauty, was one of the crack gentle- 
men riders on the turf, and a successful 
steeple-chaser, whose performances were al- 
most as frequently mentioned in "Bell's 
Life " as those of any of the favourite jockeys 
of the day. Both unquestionably belong to 
" good society." 
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The reader will at once conclude that these 
young people are to be the lovers of my 
story, and the reader will be mistaken. They 
are brother and sister. The cavalier is no 
less distinguished a personage than Viscount 
Cassington, of whom everybody at all 
acquainted with town life must have heard, 
for his lordship for the last two or three 
years had taken infinite pains to become a 
celebrity. 

He had reached his majority at least t^v . 
or three years ago, but it could not be fairly 
said that he had arrived at years of discre- 
tion. As the eldest son of a marquis — and 
such a marquis ! — ^it might be supposed that 
Lord Cassington ought to have been more 
regardful of his position and reputation, but 
it could only be so supposed by persons in- 
tensely ignorant of the true circumstances 
of the case. As the twig is bent, the tree is 
inclined, and the child is father to the man. 
The aristocratic twig obeyed the law of aris- 
tocratic arboriculture, and the man was 
exactly what the boy had promised to 
be. 

As I intend to devote several pages of this 
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veritable story of real life to the * development 
of the character of the youthful companion 
of Lord Cassington's ride, I must content 
myself here with the mere announcement of 
her name — ^Lady Augusta Leigh. 

They cantered together, evidently enjoying 
the exercise, till the increasing throng of the 
equestrians directed to one point, forced them 
to slacken their pace, and their horses in- 
dulging themselves with an occasional snort, 
were obliged to be content with that sidelong 
progress and tossing of their handsome heads, 
by which thorough-breds never fail to denote 
their blood, as well as their impatience of 
restraint. 

The two riders shared the public admirar 
tion with their steeds. The connoisseurs 
in horse-flesh, who had invested a certain 
small coin in chairs for the more perfect 
enjoyment of their connoisseurship, uttered 
profound criticisms on the merits of the pair, 
equine and human, as long as they were in 
sight. Young gentlemen pedestrians, who 
cultivated a horsey appearance, masticated 
flower-stalks, and carried riding whips to 
maintain their assumption of equitation — 
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which, however, was purely imaginary — ^and 
uttered confident opinions of the value each 
animal would fetch, as they leant over the 
iron barrier that divided the thronged path 
from the thronged road. 

Middle-aged spectators of both sexes, who 
filled the public benches with harmless gossip 
and faded respectability, talked as if they 
knew the private history of the entire caval- 
cade; and, of course, did know it infinitely 
better than the individuak honoured by their 
notice knew it themselves ; while the younger 
and more showy portion of the crowd, who 
came to be seen quite as much as to see, looked 
at the spectacle from their own point of view, 
and economized their admiration for a better 
investment. Yet all were eager to be identified 
with " good society." 

In justice to the characters I have intro- 
duced, I am obliged to acknowledge that 
more than twenty susceptible young females, 
between the ages of twelve and nineteen, fell 
in love with Lord Cassington on the spot ; 
but as they had every day made it a point to 
feel the same passionate admiration for every 
handsome man that particularly attracted 
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their attention among the equestrians, and 
the feeling had never interfered with their 
peace of mind, the reader may rest as- 
sured that no harm was likely to happen 
from it. 

Lady Augusta did not produce so much 
effect. She only made a dreamy artist com- 
mence an impossible picture aiming at the 
indescribable transcendental ideal, and a still 
more visionary poet start an equally impossi- 
ble epic, that brought him into a hopeless 
state of dead-lock, for lack of rhyme, in the 
first canto. I am happy to say that the 
bright youthful face did no further mischief. 
Nevertheless, several susceptible very young 
gentlemen wished to dream of her that 
night— and didn't. 

The two equestrians rode on at their 
leisure; the cavalier exchanging salutations 
with other riders, male and female — chiefly 
with such as were still in their teens, or were 
not . an amazing way beyond, occasionally 
bestowing a nod of recognition in the direc- 
tion of somewhat loudly-dressed exquisites, 
who lounged carelessly in twos and threes 
along the path, or stood leaning against the 
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iron bar with as perfect an air of indepen- 
dence as if the people in the ride had 
been forced to come under their inspec- 
tion. 

The young lady, however, did not recog- 
nize any one — scarcely seemed to look at any 
one. But it was easy to see that she was 
not entirely unobservant, for there was not a 
horse worth a fifty-pound note that she 
suffered to pass her by unnoticed, and every 
thorough-bred of special importance was sure 
of her special attention. 

Now and then, a few soft, musical words 
were addressed to her brother, and once a 
cheery, silvery laugh followed some observa- 
tion he had made ; but her general manner 
was siDgularly modest, though thoroughly 
self-possessed. She did not take the slightest 
heed of the admiration she excited, whether 
expressed in looks or language; patted the 
arch neck of her restless Barb, played a little 
with her jewelled whip, and divided the re- 
mainder of her attention between her com- 
panion, her horse, and the best mounts in 
the ride. 

They presently met a middle-aged gentle- 
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man, with a singularly pleasant cast of coun- 
tenance — a sort of face that appeared to have 
been made only to express pleasure. The 
complexion was shghtly bronzed, as if from 
exposure to the sun, but a spirit of unfail- 
ing joviality flashed from the blue eyes, and 
lingered in the smile that seemed to play 
perpetually about the weU-shaped mouth, till 
it was lost in the fringe of whisker that curled 
round his pleasant face, disappearing some- 
where beneath an unmistakeable double 
chin. 

He rode up with a lively hail of recogni- 
tion, as he placed his horse, an excellent 
park-hack, beside that of the youthful Lady 
Augusta. Though I call him middle-aged, 
his dress had a certain jauntiness about it — 
light overcoat, Ught waistcoat, Ught trousers, 
French hat, and light gloves — ^which seemed 
to intimate that their possessor hardly con- 
sidered himseK in that category. He was as 
full of vivacity as any of his juniors, and was 
in the habit of indulging in all sorts of 
muscular pastimes, to show the world that 
he was a good deal younger than that falla- 
cious book, " The Peerage," said he was. 
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"Well, governor," cried the young Vis- 
count, " what's up P" 

"She's expected," was the reply, with a 
peculiar look, half facetious, half sly. 

It will now, of course, be understood that 
the middle-aged gentleman, who hesitated 
about considering himself middle-aged, was 
that highly popular nobleman, the Marquis 
Mount-Trevor, who had the honour of being 
father to the two equestrians, already known 
to the reader. To whom his brief speech 
referred was not very clear, but Lord Cassing- 
ton understood it directly. 

The trio rodle on till they entered the drive 
near Kensington Gardens, and came among 
the carriages that in three or four lines moved 
bflCbkwards and forwards, veiy slowly where 
the throng was greatest, and at a standstill in 
several places. 

If the horses in the ride demonstrated 
English prosperity, the vehicles in the drive 
bore witness to it still more strongly. Every 
carriage that the ingenuity of the coachmaker 
could accomplish, might be seen in that 
t^parently interminable procession. To be 
sure there were some very queer machines, 
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hired out by the hour from small cab pro- 
prietors, drawn by horses in miserably 
poor condition ; but these were exceptions. 
The majority were handsome equipages, 
some quite luxurious, many singularly ele- 
gant ; the harness often brilliant with silver 
mountings, and the horses of considerable 
value. 

The drags, for instance, were sometimes so 
extravagantly horsed that the team, vehicle, 
and harness must have cost little less than a 
thousand pounds — sometimes more, where the 
difficulty of matching the horses was greater. 
There were several of these finely-appointed 
vehicles in the park, and their several swell 
dragsmen handled the ribbons and the whip 
as if they considered themselves the only real 
representatives of the best portion of " good 
society." This sense of importance seemed 
not only to be shared by their friends on the 
roof, but by each couple of grooms who sat 
at the back in the stereotyped attitude of 
flunkey dignity, with folded arms and 
look of sublime superiority over human 
trouble. 

Elegant barouches were innumerable, for 
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the most part filled with ladies, with gay- 
coloured parasols, or rather with their expan- 
sive drapery ; the gentlemen associated with 
them not only having to play bodkin, but to 
play it edgeways. However, the beautiful 
dresses and sun-shades looked very gay, and 
the beautiful wearers not less so, while the 
coachman in his curled wig, and the footman 
sitting beside him on the box, with his freshly 
white-washed head, in their bright liveries, 
added something to the stateliness of the 
picture. 

The coronets on the panels denoted the rank 
of the owner, but it was not always the higher 
nobility that eflFected the greatest display. 
Certain fubsy old dowagers made it a point 
to come to the Park with as much state as 
they displayed when they went to Court, but 
most of the ladies of quality contented them- 
selves with a handsome Brougham or Clarence, 
sometimes drawn by but one horse ; the pony 
four-in-hand and the pony carriage, with out- 
riders, and other similar pieces of parade, are 
the property of commoners — some very com- 
moners. But all claim to belong to " good 
society." 
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The drive is open to every one who can 
contrive to get a vehicle of some sort. The 
tradesman's wife, as soon as the business 
becomes sufficiently productive, finds her way 
there in a four-wheel nondescript ; the com- 
mercial traveller cuts in and out of the line 
in the dog-cart that carries his samples; the 
doctor contrives to be seen there in his pill- 
box on wheels ; the eminent tragedian airs 
himself in a buggy ; the premiere dameme 
is driven there in a phaeton by the young 
guardsman who happens to have the best 
expectations and the most ready-money of all 
Mademoiselle's innumerable admirers; the 
statesman looks for a little fresh air in that 
direction, when his cabriolet can be spared 
from Downing Street and the Houses of 
Parliament; a light wagonette or the cosy 
sociable provides accommodation for the 
capitalist and his family, who has hastened 
from the Stock Exchange to enjoy the in- 
dulgence ; and the manufacturer and merchant 
have escaped from their counting houses to 
moimt a landau and a curricle, in which each 
is in the daily habit of exhibiting himself and 
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certain of his human belongings, at that par- 
ticular hour. 

Indeed, there is a large proportion of the 
commercial world in this Vanity Fair; for, 
being possessed of the means of making a 
display there, their wives and daughters 
desire it as a matter of course. The inclina- 
tioa does not end here. Those who cannot 
be said to be wealthy aspire to be genteel ; 
and if prevented from keeping a carriage, at 
any rate they can hire something of the 
sort. 

Every mews contains a person who makes 
a living, or tries to make one, by becoming 
a temporary coachman— with a bit of faded 
silver lace round his hat — ^to small annui- 
tants, in an advanced state of ancient maiden- 
hood, or corpulent widows not too old to 
want husbands, two or three of whom club 
together to indulge themselves with a couple 
of hours' gentility and the society of the great 
world — at the cost of half-a-crown a head. 
These inferior elements assist in forming the 
compound known as " good society," but do 
not spoil it ; the bulk is made up of rank and 
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fashion, and the other materials are absorbed 
into it without affecting its homogeneousness 
in the least. 

The Marquis Mount-Trevor occasionally 
addressed a pleasant speech to his daughter, 
which invariably elicited the music of Lady 
Augusta's silvery laugh, and he was indis- 
criminately pleasant to many of the fair 
occupants of handsome broughams, horsed 
by particularly high-steppers. The former 
sat alone in their glory — ^that is to say, in 
their crinoline, there appearing to be only 
room for a very little dog, who was always 
looking out of the window. Presently his 
lordship overtook one of the most luxurious 
of these vehicles, drawn by one of the finest 
horses, and canning one of the smallest 
black-and-tan terriers in Her Majesty's do- 
minions ; and with his face radiant with as 
much additional pleasantry as he could put 
into it, he rode up. 

"Tiney" looked out of the opening over 
the door with an air of lap-dog consequence 
that seemed to indicate his exclusive posses- 
sion of the magnificent high-stepper, of the 
stately bewigged coachman, and the pink- 
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and-white complexioned grenadier in livery, 
who displayed his powdered crop and his 
luxuriant whiskers, his white gloves and his 
silken calves, with such high-bred compla- 
cency beside him, the handsome caparisons, 
the beautiful leopard's skin hammer-cloth, 
and the rich amber lining of the brougham, 
including its coroneted panels and its deli- 
cately-painted body and wheels ; but this was 
not the case. 

Lounging back on the cushions was a lady 
in a matchless Parisian lace bonnet, in an 
invaluable Cashmere of the finest texture, in 
a most delicate French muslin robe, and in 
everything else of the most fashionable 
appearance and fabric. What could be seen 
of her figure denoted much dignity, with a 
liberal amount of grace. What could be 
seen of her face showed a singularly classical 
outline, a faultless complexion, and features 
individually perfect. 

It was in wonderful preservation, for it 
was a quarter of a century ago when she was 
a Court beauty in her first season, and 
though a Belgravian matron, with four 
patrician olive-branches rising from shrubs 
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into trees, she was a beauty still. A toilette 
of inexhaustible resources, and an invaluable 
femme de chambrey may have done much in 
the preservative process, — ^but the avoidance 
of everything in the shape of trouble, there 
is very little doubt, had contributed a good 
deal more. 

Not that she can be said to have entirely 
neglected the duties inseparable from her 
position. Very often, with her own fair 
jewelled hands and a coroneted spoon she 
beat up the biscuit and milk» in a Di'esden 
saucer, for Tiney's morning meal. She was, 
too, a frequent visitor at religious gatherings, 
and a most successful assistant at fancy 
b.^ fbr charitable «,d o^o..:, ,Z 
poses. In truth, her ladyship's name was 
always to be found among the lady pa- 
trone^es of every institution or movement 
that was under the auspices of the clergy she 
honoured with her encouragement. It was 
only her nursery that the Belgravian matron 
had neglected. 

The Marquis Mount-Trevor, directly he had 
caught sight of the well-appointed brougham, 
rode with his pleasantest countenance up to 
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the door. His lordship prided himself on 
being a model patrician Paterfamilias, which 
of course included all essential marital ex- 
cellences, and though some people might en- 
tertain doubts that either to his children or to 
his wife, his lordship fulfilled every duty, 
such doubts could not have arisen from ob- 
serving his attentions to them in public. 

The Marquis was now overflowing with his 
habitual amiability as he took his place as 
cavalier by the carriage door, for its occu- 
pant was the Marchioness Mount-Trevor. 
She smiled languidly as she heard his lively 
.recognition, and identified his lively features, 
but did not move from her position a hair's 
breadth. 

"She is expected," cried the Marquis, 
playing with the cropped ears of the sleek 
LV^diu, of the ^dow. 

"Yes," replied the Marchioness, very 
quietly. 

" It's her usual time, you know." 

" Yes," repeated the Belgravian matron, in 
the same placid manner. 

Some very distinguished personage must, of 
course, be expected in the Park, by the Park 
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company, for a large section of it were loiter- 
ing about in carriages and on horseback with 
an evident air of expectation. 

Yet it could not be the Queen, for, as was 
well known, Her Majesty was in the first 
period of her mourning for a great national 
calamity. It was impossible that it could be 
the Danish princess, for at the opening of our 
story, there was no indication of the name of 
her Royal Highness becoming a household 
word, and her beautiful face a London attrac- 
tion ; it could not be the Princess Royal nor 
the Princess Alice, — ^both were known to be 
elsewhere, — ^nor any of the daughters of the 
English Royal family. By the general cu- 
riosity excited, it might be the Empress 
Eugenie, for there was no other example of 
female royalty in the Gotha Almanack for 
whom the British aristocracy would have 
exhibited so much interest. 

In the meantime the son and daughter of 
the Marquis and Marchioness had reined up 
close to one of the handsomest drags in the 
Park. The splendid team had been stopped, 
and the two grooms had jumped down, and 
were standing before the heads of the leaders. 
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A youth with an incipient moustache, and a 
profusion of very light hair, under a white 
Oxford, dressed in a suit of one colour, of an 
agreeable tint, and of a sporting cut about 
the coat, was leaning down from the box, as 
he held the reins, conversing with the Vis- 
count. 

" Well, Charley." 

" Well, Cass." 

This was their first greeting, and though I 
cannot say that there was much meaning in 
it, there was unquestionably a good deal of 
familiarity. 

"You've got deuced nice cattle, Charley?" 

" Yes, it's a tidy sort of team." 

" Ha ! Adolphus, old fellow ; taking the 
air,^ ell ?" cried Lord Cassington to a younger 
son of an Irish Marquis, who sat beside his 
college chum, distinguished not so much per- 
haps by his fashionable appearance as by the 
colour of his hair, and the length of his 
whiskers and moustache. 

" Ah ! yes ; got leave of absence, you 
know. Nice weather, isn't it ?" 

Lord Adolphus Fitzpatrick was delivering 
himself of this sentence, when his associates 
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on the roof of the drag, all fashionable men 
about town, were being severally hailed by 
the Viscount in much the same friendly way, 
to which the Honourable Captain Mildrington, 
of the Grenadier Guards ; Mr. Douglas Mont* 
gomery, of the Treasury; Jack Hardcastle, 
the member for a Yorkshire borough ; Lieu- 
tenant Titus Tiddlecup, of the Royal Navy ; 
and Mr. Bpdger, an eminent Queen's Coun- 
sel, slightly addicted to horse-racing, returned 
satisfactory acknowledgments. 

" She's expected, I hear," said the Viscount 
to his friends generally. Each of the gentle- 
men on the roof made an affirmative reply, 
and their collective wisdom implied — ^if it 
implied anything — ^that the advent was the 
special thing that absorbed their atten- 
tion. 

" Charley !" cried a sweet voice, " shall 
you leave town soon ?" 

" Yes," he replied, gazing down upon 
Lady Augusta, with a look that displayed 
a good deal of aifectionate interest, " urgent 
private affairs, you know, will take me to 
the Moors, and then I shall be at my 
place in Blankshire for the shooting and 
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hunting — shall be sure to see you, old fellow, 
pretty often, and we'll have lots of fun." 

The " old fellow !" again laughed her sil- 
very laugh. She was evidently used to the 
appellation, and regarded the prospect held 
out to her with intense satisfaction. The 
fashionable young men were also looking 
down at her admiringly, though conversing 
with her brother. She did not accord either 
of them the slightest notice, but nodding to 
the handsome young dragsman, drew her 
horse away as if to join her father. 

It is necessary now to take the reader to a 
group of pedestrians on the path, leaning 
over the dividing rail. The most prominent 
among them was a neatly-dressed man, with 
a mi ive Albert chain feLoned at his large, 
white waistcoat, a Regent Street frock coat, 
and black trousers. He was respectable 
enough in his appearance to be taken for 
a physician, but looked a Uttle too florid, if 
not too stout. His linen was clean, and hia 
manner elaborately courteous. It was easy to 
see that he prided himself on his demeanour. 
He valued it not without reason, for to his 
carefully got-up appearance he knew that he 
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owed, in a very great measure, his present 
elevated position. 

When the warmth of the day caused him 
to take off his new hat, he exposed his bald 
head, but on this display depended at least 
half his respectability. Covered he looked pre- 
possessingly respectable — uncovered he looked 
prepossessingly sagacious. With these ad- 
vantages and his studious suavity, he found no 
difficulty in recommending himself to every- 
body, and of course knew everybody. 

He was Vitruvius Palladio Crockett, F.S.A., 
the head of the firm of Crockett and Finial, 
the eminent London architects, a distin- 
guished member of his profession, possessing 
an excellent practice, and being nmch sought 
after, particularly by dilettanti clergymen and 
gentlemen having architectural predilections, 
and wanting to display them. 

Mr. Vitruvius Palladio Crockett had merely 
entered the Park to take his constitutional, 
and to be seen in good society. His time 
was too precious to be wasted in lounging, 
but he liked very much to exhibit his first- 
class patrons, and having accidentally fallen in 
with two acquaintances, he would not deny 
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himself the pleasure of displaying his inti- 
mate acquaintance with the peerage, the 
baronetage, and the landed gentry. 

At his right hand was a bilious-com- 
plexioned young man, beginning to look old, 
with very long hair, a fluffy moustache, and 
an imperial made to match. Notwithstanding 
the warmth of the day, his frock coat, of a 
half-military, half-clerical cut, was closely 
buttoned. There was no mistaking his pro- 
fession. His hair, his dress, his look be- 
trayed the artist, and what is more the dis- 
satisfied one, the unacknowledged genius, the 
unappreciated great painter of his age. 

This was Mr. Tintoretto Jones, a gentleman 
whose canvases have long been better known 
at certain legalized depositories of works of art, 
than at the ordinary exhibitions. Notwith- 
standing that he had illustrated the " Vicar 
of Wakefield,'' and the " Spectator," in every 
possible popular way — ^notwithstanding that 
he had abandoned genre, and in most imposing 
cartoons struggled manfully for the honours 
of high art — ^notwithstanding that he had es- 
chewed aU modem carelessness of handling, 
and strained after the intense elaboration of 
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the pre-Raphael school — somehow or other 
his works seemed only to be seen, in any 
number, in pawnbrokers' windows, and at the 
sale rooms of certain auctioneers. 

Mr. Tintoretto Jones entertained serious 
thoughts of abandoning high art, for por- 
traiture. He had painted a lady and a pug- 
dog with such fidelity, as to have excited the 
admiration of their friends. The noses of 
both sitters had been marvels of conscientious 
finish, and as it happened that these features 
bore a marked likeness to each other, of which 
all but themselves were mischievously con- 
scious, the picture got very much talked about. 
Hence the ^artist was beginning to be known 
in good society as a pre-llaphaeUte portrait 
painter; but this reputation did not content 
him. 

The person on Mr. Crockett's left was also 
dressed in black ; but his ill-cut clothes seemed 
to want as much brushing as the artist's wiiy 
hair. He was under the medium height, in- 
clining to corpulency, like the architect, and 
suiveyed the spectacle passing before his eyes 
with a shaxp keen glance, like a magistrate 
inspecting a dock full of old offenders. . He 
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did not seem to admire the exhibition; he 
had not come there for that purpose. 

His name was Prodd. He was a London 
solicitor, having a peculiar practice in cases 
that usually required the assistance of a Pri- 
vate Inquiry Office. He had not entered the 
Park on pleasure, he had come on business. 
He was in search of " a party " who was very 
much wanted in reference to certain interest- 
ing proceedings that were about to be in- 
vestigated in the Divorce Court. 

Mr. Crockett exhibited to his friends cele- 
brities of all kinds, — the jaunty Premier, the 
solemn Chancellor of the Exchequer, and all 
the great Whig leaders. Nor did he overlook 
any Tory celebrity, peer or commoner; he 
had their genealogy by heart. Men famous 
in science, too, if they only had a title of some 
kind, were duly labelled as they passed. He 
did the same service to the fashionable noto- 
rieties, and, indeed, was so intent upon his 
revelations, that he was not aware that his 
friend Mr. Prodd had left his side, till he saw 
him darting among the carriages, and making 
for a private Hansom, in which sat a military- 
looking elderly man, to whom he presented 
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a paper, and then, without waiting to be 
thanked, disappeared. 

" There's my friend. Sir Pouncefort Pounce- 
fort !" exclaimed the eminent architect, direct- 
ing the attention of his companion to a vene- 
rable-looking gentleman, of an unmistakeable 
provincial pattern, who was riding in a Croy- 
don basket carriage, with some ladies in ex- 
aggerated provincial toilettes. " Fine old place, 
Pouncefort Tower, one of the finest Tudor 
mansions in Blankshire. When I was there, 
on a visit, last year, my friend. Sir Pouncefort, 
said to me, — ' Crockett, you're the only man 
living capable of restoring Pouncefort Tower!' " 

The reader may as well be apprized that 
the eminent architect possessed an imagma- 
tion. He had commenced his career as an 
auctioneer. 

" I replied to my friend, the baronet :— 
' Pouncefort 

" Halloo ! here she comes !" 

" She's coming ! " cried Charley Forester, 
from the box-seat of his drag. 

" Here she is !" said the young Viscount, 
endeavouring to quiet his restless Arab. 

" She has entered the Park !" exclaimed the 
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model patrician Paterfamilias. "But," he 
added, with a grimace more expressive than 
his words, " I don't think much of her ; — do 

you?" 

The Marchioness calmly looked out from 
the other window of her carriage, in the di- 
rection in which all the loiterers of both sexes^ 
equestrian and pedestrian, noble and ignoble, 
wealthy and aspiring to be genteel, were 
gazing. A smart, low, four-wheeled carriage 
drawn by a pair of very pretty ponies, was 
seen approaching, on which all eyes were fixed, 
— not so much on the equipage as on the 
driver, though both seemed unusually at- 
tractive. 

She was a slight, fair-complexioned girl, in 
a fawn-coloured jacket, with a mauve trim- 
ming, a pink skirt, and a coquettish hat, with 
a crimson pinion, and carried a lace parasol 
on her riding-whip. She held the white reins 
in one primrose-coloured gauntleted little 
hand, and the handsome whip in the other, 
in a style that proved that she was familiar 
with both. 

A few of the younger men nodded to her, 
one or two took oflF their hats, and the old er 
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men, whose faces had long been known about 
town, stared at her familiarly. 

She guided her pretty ponies with great 
dexterity in and out of the throng of carriages 
and equestrians, moved the handle of her whip 
significantly to the gentlemen drivers of the 
drags and phaetons, nodded to one or two 
wealthy eldest sons, and smiled as she caught 
the admiring glance of a sexagenarian duke 

All this public attention from the principal 
members of the most moral court in Chris- 
tendom, — from the rank, fashion, and respec- 
tability of the most religious nation under the 
sun, — from the stately Belgravian matron and 
the model patrician Paterfamihas, — was la- 
vished upon a person of more than equivocal 
character, of more than doubtful antecedents, 
of whom nothing worth talking about was 
known, beyond the fact that she dressed well, 
drove well, looked well, lived in a byou of a 
furnished house in a by-street in Belgravia, 
and was very much the fashion at all the West- 
End Clubs. 

When these particulars were told to Mr. 
Tintoretto Jones, he was virtuously indignant. 

"Sir/' he declared to the eminent archi- 
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tect, "when high art languishes in England 
for want of patrons, it is a standing reproach 
to the country, that such meretricious attrac- 
tions as those that have been here so im- 
properly honoured, should even be tolerated 
in any respectable community." 

The community of rank, fashion, and 
wealth, did not seem inclined to endorse 
Mr. Tintoretto Jones's virtuous opinions. 
The carriages drove oflF, the equestrians rode 
away, as if the great performance they had 
come to witness, had concluded. 

The Marchioness Mount-Trevor directed 
her coachman to drive home; her youthful 
daughter, who had given no attention to the 
fair driver, and only a passing glance at her 
pretty ponies, induced her barb to follow the 
carriage, as the high-stepper was turned 
towards Albert Gate ; and the modem Pater- 
familias, in his usual charmingly pleasant 
manner, accompanied both to his mansion in 
Belgrave Square, previously to his usual 
attendance at " the House." 

In the most unaccountable manner this 
took him to the " Star and Garter " at Rich- 
mond, in the identical pony-carriage that 
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had been so extraordinary an attraction in 
the Park, notwithstanding his lordship's con- 
fidential opinion that he thought very little of 
its occupant ; but it is but fair to add that this 
model Paterfamihas accepted that bad emi- 
nence with no worse object than to be envied 
by other model Paterfamiliases who belonged 
to his club. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



A DUTCH INTERIOR. 



My portrait of the patrician man of family, as 
yet but an outline, requires a contrast ; and 
my hasty tableau of the Upper Ten Thousand, 
given in the last chapter, demands a back- 
ground; therefore, I make no apology for 
shifting the scene from the very animated 
landscape of aristocratic Rotten Row, to a 
quiet interior in a picturesque neighbourhood 
in humble Westminster, known as " Strutton 
Ground.*' 

I do not intend to be exclusive, simply 
because society cannot be drawn without its 
material supports. Every peer's carriage must 
be taken with its wheels, and the spokes un- 
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avoidably contract a little dirt, even in the 
best roads. Then ** good society " might be 
deemed insipid without a soupgon of some- 
thing of a different flavour. Bearing in mind 
the proverbial loss of relish which arises out 
of always partridge, I therefore now proceed 
to draw my contrasts of character. 

The earth " hath bubbles as the water 
hath, and these are of them." The bubbles 
of modem society are not always on the upper 
stratum. We must descend a good deal 
before we can hope to understand the cha- 
racteristics of " the drift " of our social 
geology. So the courteous readers will be 
so exceedingly courteous as to allow them- 
selves to be taken down a good many pegs, 
till they reach the low level of a house — like 
its proprietor, much better known than trusted 
—called " The Fighting Cocks.". 

Time was — the date is within the present 
century — the Mount-Trevors of a former 
generation distinguished themselves in a very 
different arena to the one selected by the 
present representative of that distinguished 
family, for the display of his patrician pecu- 
liarities. They encouraged game-cocks instead 
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of pretty horse-breakers, preferred seeing a 
well-fought main to waiting for a smart pony- 
carriage driven by a seductive adventuress, 
and risked their nobility and their money in 
the exciting entertainment of a Westminster 
cock -pit, instead of flinging both away in the 
society of a fashionable demirep, while en- 
joying the delights of a Cockney arcadia. 

I cannot stop to inquire whether the cock- 
fighter be not the more respectable, as well as 
the more rational animal of the two ; I must 
here confine my researches to so much of the 
history of the place to which I have just 
referred, as will enable the reader to under- 
stand that it was famous for its Gallic 
specialite up to the Tom-and- Jerry epoch; 
that it remained a sporting-house of much 
celebrity, for some time after this period, for 
dog-fighting and exhibitions of a certain 
canine hero, who was in the habit of settling 
the fate of a hundred rodents in five minutes; 
that, at last, getting too much celebrated, its 
licence as a pubUc-house was taken away; 
and the place having been subsequently 
opened as a beer-shop, with the attraction of 
^ skittle-ground, — much appreciated in that 
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locality, — it still attained so large an amount 
of notoriety as to be pretty frequently men- 
tioned in the newspapers, but only in the 
colunm devoted to police reports. 

The interior, therefore, which forms the 
second scene of this comedy of social errors, is 
the parlour of this particular establishment. 
It is a small room, possessing a large grate, 
which is now empty, and a long wooden table, 
on which certain lines have been cut, for play- 
ing a popular game with penny-pieces ; it now 
bore a quart pot and two long clay pipes — all 
empty. The floor was covered with a little 
sand and a great deal of dirt ; the walls were 
equally discoloured by smoke and neglect, and 
were almost as bare : on one side, however, 
there hung a black frame, containing a very 
dingy pictm^e of two game-cocks, and on the 
opposite, another with an equally-begrimed 
representation of two pugilists. Over the 
chimney was a portrait of " The Famous Dog 
Billy," an especially ugly brute ; and his vis- 
a-vis was "The Brummagem Novice," who 
rivalled the quadruped in the brutality of his 
aspect. 

Two men were lounging lazily on a bench 
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beside the table. One was a tall, stout, 
broad-shouldered, broad-faced man, his coarse 
features not improved by a beard of a week's 
growth ; his hair was black and greasy, cut 
very short, and at each side of a narrow, re- 
ceding forehead twisted into a fish-hook shape. 
The lower part of his face — a massive jowl — 
was of the same animal character as his buU 
neck and large red ears ; and his grey eyes 
seemed to have a peculiarly heavy look, as if 
half stupefied by drink. 

His dress was a dirty, patched fustian 
jacket, vnth numerous pockets ; a very faded 
red waistcoat, stained in many places ; a pair 
of narrow corduroy trousers, threadbare at 
the knees ; and Blucher boots, worn down at 
heel and bursting at the toes. A thick scarf 
was folded round his throat ; but he did not 
seem to have any shirt. 

A very shiny hat was on the table. It had 
lately been renovated, but the lower part be- 
trayed the presence of much grease, and the 
rim of the crown showed that nothing remained 
there but the bare frame. Its last owner had 
only thought it worthy of a dust-heap, but it 
had fallen into hands that knew how to make 
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it not only wearable, but the smartest portion 
of his wardrobe. His other belongings indi- 
cated his occupation — at least, the one he had 
last adopted. From his breast coat-pocket 
protruded the head of a black toy terrier — ^the 
shaggy coat of an Isle of Skye was occasionally 
seen in a capacious side pocket, and a white 
poodle peeped out at the other, while under 
the bench, between his master's legs, was a 
half-bred bull-dog, with one eye, sore ears^ 
and very bandy legs. 

The other was a young fellow, not much 
more than half his age, somewhat smart in his 
appearance, though his leather leggings, and 
cut-away coat, and new wide-awake, gave him 
rather a rustic appearance. He wore a 
moustache and a good deal of curling brown 
hair, which added to the attraction of his 
regular features ; but the expression of the face 
was not good. There was something too in the 
man's look, as well as in the complexion, that 
seemed to indicate a foreign origin. 

He had a basket beside him, on which there 
was a notification that he was a licensed 
hawker, but as the contents were covered by 
a dark cloth, what he sold could not be 
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guessed. That his condition was far more pros- 
perous than that of his companion was evident 
from his more respectable apparel, as well as 
from the more lively expression of his counte- 
nance. It was quite clear that he was not 
dissatisfied with himself — ^his manner, indeed, 
betokened an unusual amount of self-confi- 
dence. An easy swagger, mingled with a 
devil-may-care independence, did not suggest 
either modesty or conscientiousness, and the 
expression of his brown eyes and large mouth 
was both sensual and vulgar. 

" I wish Old Nick had that Bishop of Bond 
Street ; I does, and no mistake !" cried the 
big fellow, with considerable acrimony. 

The other indulged in a decided grin, and 
amused himself by trying to entice the canine 
belongings of his friend out of their con- 
cealment. 

" A cove now can't get a 'onest living for 
the beggar !" 

The good-looking young hawker broke out 
into a hearty laugh. 

" O ! its werry well for you to larf at a pal, 
who has just come out o' the House o' 
Correction, with his hair cut like a slavey's 
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mop — ^which isift by no means the ticket for 
a 'spectable tradesnoian as once kept his own 
wehicle." 

The look of injured innocence, and the half 
lachrymose complaint, did not seem to have 
much effect. The fact is, the antecedents of 
the speaker were not precisely as he had re- 
presented them. His brief term of respect- 
ability was confined to the time when he 
drove a cab. He might have lived with 
comparative comfort with his wife and child 
in the mews where he rented his stables, if he 
had not been so fond of sotting with disrepu- 
table characters, and if he had not appropriated 
some property left in his vehicle, which 
having been disposed of by him, was the 
means of his losing his license, and gaining 
a prison. 

He then worked as a journeyman hatter, to 
which trade he had been apprenticed, but 
his drunken habits prevented his getting any 
regular employment. He now became a 
dog-fancier, and hung about comers of 
populous thoroughfares with Italian grey- 
hounds and toy-terriers, but he seemed to 
fancy other people's dogs more than his own. 
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His practices in this way at last brought him 
under the observation of the Bond Street 
gunmaker, whose crusade against dog-stealers 
is so well known, and he had been incarce- 
rated for the usual term. 

One of his associates had set him up again 
in the dog-trade, but the jail-bird was so 
absolute a scamp, that no one who knew him 
could expect that he would confine himself to 
his lawful gains in that business. 

" I'm sorry for you, Bunce," said the young 
man, pulling the ears of the Skye-terrier — ^but 
no expression of regret appeared in his 
face. 

" Blest if / ain't sorry ;" exclaimed Mr. 
Bunce, with much emphasis. "Why there 
was a old party's consumptive pug-dog, as 
brought me in a reg'lar 'nuity ; and a King 
Charles as I knowed on, was allays good for 
a fiver. Ah ! them was times. Chaffers — ^them 
was. A cove could get lots o' lush whenever 
he had a mind, and stand treat for his pals 
like a brick, when they was 'ard up." 

At this pleasing recollection the speaker 
drew his cuff over his mouth, and took up 
the quart pot ; but when he looked into it, he 
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put it down with a loud sigh. The other 
did not seem to take the hint. 

"Haven't you had any luck in the dog 
line ?" he inquired. 

" I never had no luck in no line," responded 
his friend mournfully. " I tried to get a 'onest 
livelihood by doing up hold 'ats, and did this 
here by way o' sample ; but Lord love yer, 
there ain't no public spirit in the country. 
Seedy swells don't seem alive to the walue of 
making theirselves look Uke gennlemen, and 
its as 'ard to get a bob hout o' any on 'em, as 
to get egg-flip from a parish pump." 

" I don't wear a black tile you see, Bunce, 
or I'd give you a turn." 

" Oh! it's them felt things and cloth things, 
wide-awakes, billy-cocks, and gebuses, as 
spoils the trade. Blowed if they don't ! to say 
nuffin o' fancy caps, and such like. But thank 
you, all the same. Chaffers. You allays was 
ready to hact like a friend to a cove as was 
down in the world." 

Mr. Bunce went through the expressive 
pantomime of looking into the empty pewter, 
and sighed more audibly than before. 

" No! ain't had no luck," he continued; " I 
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stood in Regent Street with these here dogs to 
sell all the blessed day yesterday, and didn't 
take a tanner. A officer chap came up and 
raised his heye-glass to the Skye, and thinking 
I had a customer, I took off my 'at to him 
quite purlite, and tried to look insinniwating ; 
but bless your 'eart, as soon as the swell 
caught sight o' my gallows crop, I'm blowed 
if he didn't hook it like smoke, looking as 
frightened as if he'd seen his grandmother's 
ghost." 

Mr. Chaffers laughed again. 

"Then comes a hold party in barnacles, 
and takes a considerable squint at the poodle. 
Presently she axes me if it had had the dis- 
temper. * Law, bless yer mima, to be sure, 
mum,' says I. ' I shouldn't be allowed to stand 
in sich a fashionable street as this here, mum,' 
says I, ' if so be as I hoffered to sell a dog as 
hadn't had the distemper. I assure you, 
mum,' says I, * in the most sacredest manner 
that's possible, mum, this here hidentical dog, 
mum, has not only had the distemper, but the 
'ooping cough, and the small-pox, and the St. 
Witus's dance, and everything else you please, 
mum,' says I, ' as is right and proper and 
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natural as a respectable poodle should have, 
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mum. 



"Surely she bought so desirable an animal?" 
said the hawker. 

" Suddenly, as I buttered them werry words, 
the hold gal screamed as if she was going into 
a happoplexy, and made herself scarce before 
I had learned what had flummoxed her. She 
had caught sight o' my 'ead o' 'air, as I re- 
moved my 'at to look more civil-like to a 
lady, and her postes of legs went off like a 
hexpress behind time." 

The hilarity of Mr. Chaffers was decidedly 
on the increase. This only made the face of 
the dog-fancier more lugubrious. 

"Let them larf as wins," he added, 
solemnly, " but them as loses don't see nuffin 
to grin at. Howsomever that weren't all, for 
presently a hopera dancer sort o' young gal as 
was driving a phaheton — ^looking as gay and 
bright in her pretty finery, as a bloomin 
geranum — drew up near the curb where I 
was a standing, and shouted to me, *How 
mosh for dat leetle dogue?' She pointed to 
the toy terrier. Sartain sure of hooking a 
customer this time, I presented the black and 
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tan for her inspection. * Your ladyship/ says 
I, * may be assured/ says I, * as Queen 
Wictoria don't possess so small a hanimal as 
this here. Her brother was sold to the 
Hempress Huginny, for a hundred guineas, 
my lady/ says I, ' and one of her sisters was 
bought last week for the Princess Royal/ 
says I, ' and was taken to Prussia in a Ham- 
bassador s bag. I've been hoflfered a 'at full 
of money for it, my lady/ says I, ' 'cause its 
the littlest hanimal o' the sort, as my pur- 
fession ever seed ; but when I found it were 
intended for a halderman's daughter, I re- 
fused; 'cause I were determined as only a 
real lady should 'ave it. ' So your ladyship 

shall ' The hopera dancer whipped her 

horses, giving me a hicey look, as seemed to 
friz my weins. She turned the comer and 
dashed up Piccadilly, leaving me standing 
with my 'at in my 'and, looking the werry 
image of hinnocence betrayed." 

Mr. Chaffers laughed so violently as to ex- 
cite the attention of the bandy-legged bull- 
dog, who glanced his one eye \ip to his 
master as if for permission to enjoy himself at 
the expense of the young man's calf; but Mr. 
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Bunce was drawing his cuff over his mouth, 
preliminary to his third inspection of the 
empty vessel, and did not see the appeal. 
He looked indignant when he returned the 
quart pot to the table, as if under the im- 
pression of having been taken in. 

" Luck !" he exclaimed, morosely, " I ain't 
had no luck. But how 'ave you beeji a getting 


"0! bobbish!" replied the hawker. "I've 
been travelling the south-coast road, and 
haven't done bad at the watering places. 
So I've been enjoying myself a little going 
to see sensation plays. Stunning gal I 
saw last night in 'Love and Bigamy; or, 
the Wife's Revenge.' She's taken a fancy 
to a young chap, a kind of a rough-rider, 
and she says to her father the Baronet, 
* soldier or sailof, tinker or tailor, I'll have the 
man o' my heart.' Didn't she get no end of 
applause from the galleries! And then she 
runs away with the young chap, and marries 
him in spite of the Baronet, who's as mad as a 
March hare. After that, as he's rather rough 
with her, she goes back to her father, and 
hearing as the rough-rider has had his brains 
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dashed out by a savage horse, she marries a 
Duke. But scarcely has she been made a 
Duchess when the young chap appears before 
her in an avenue of the ducal park, as well 
as ever, and insists on his rights. Uncommon 
sensational that scene was, I can tell you. 
But the one as curdled my blood, and made 
my hair stand on end, is the last, where the 
beautiful Duchess inveigles her first husband 
into her boudoir, and then and there de- 
hberately poisons him, by putting arsenic into 
his early purl." 

" What willainy ! " cried Mr. Bimce, with 
a look of horror. " But that kind o' drammer 
ain't much to my taste. I likes ' Mazeppa,' 
or 'The Flowers o' the Forest,' or a good 
pantomime. Ah me, it's years ago since I 
saw either! Then I was a respectable 
tradesman, as kep' my own conweyance, and 
could go to Hastley's whenever I had a mind ; 
now I'm obligated to be content with a penny 
gaff. It's a queer world." 

" O, these sensation plays are prime ! " re- 
plied Mr. Chaffers, warmly ; " and the 
actresses that perform the heroines beat every- 
thing I ever saw in looks and dress. There 
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was one I saw last week over the water, in 
' The Deadly Secret ; or, the Skeleton in the 
Cupboard/ She was right down first-rate, 
for black eyes, I can tell you. And when she 
goes mad on finding that her bad conduct 
had broken her mother's heart, didn't she 
tear her muslin dress beautifully/' 

" I dare say them hactresses is well enough," 
said the dog-fancier ; " but there's no good in 
running arter 'em as I can see. A genuine 
pug is a far sight waluabler in my hopinion, 
and I'd sooner 'ave one toy black and tan, 
than the whole boiling on 'em. Cause why 
— I can turn 'em to more account." 

" Didn't Smith say he'd join us here, about 
this time ?" inquired the hawker. 

"That young gennleman hintimated as 
much," replied his companion ; " but there's 
no knowing whether he wiU keep his appoint- 
ment. Smith ain't allays to be relied on, 
for if so be he's wanted here, the chances are 
as he's wanted more somewhere else, and can't 
help hisself, poor chap/' 

" Do you think he's in trouble, Bunce ?" 

" Not if he can help it. There isn't a cove 
more wide-awake between this and White- 
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chapel Church — ^blowed if there is. But if I 
ain't werry much mistaken, that*s him we 
hears talking to the landlord. I dare say -as 
he's taking a drain." 

Presently the door was pushed open, and 
a young man made his appearance, whom the 
two men hailed with lively satisfaction. He 
possessed rather a melancholy cast of features, 
and seemed to be dressed in as perfect har- 
mony with them as possible ; for he wore a 
shabby suit of black, Uke that of an under- 
paid usher towards the end of the quarter, 
with a white hat, encircled by a black band, 
with black gaiters over his shoes, and a black 
stock round his neck. His hat was worn 
a little on one side, not to display his black 
hair, but simply out of a sense of security on 
finding himself within friendly walls. 

"Well, mate!" cried the hawker, "what 

" No news," replied the new-comer, fling- 
ing himself upon a bench. " The world's 
turned clean downside up, I think, for I don't 
consider myself quite a muflF,butI can't dobusi- 
ness with anybody. I tried horse chaunting 
along with a pal of mine, but after I'd related 
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the cleverest story as ever was heard, about a 
pig-headed farmer as wouldn't sell to me, 
cause I had bated him down, the flat as I'd 
taken so much trouble to come over, larfed in 
my face, and told me my friend the farmer 
had better take that precious screw of his to 
the knackers." 

" Haggrawating, that," said Mr. Bunce, 
sympathetically. 

"You'd got hold of the wrong man," 
observed Mr. Chaffers. 

" To be sure I had. But I'm always get- 
ting hold of the wrong man. Didn't I dress 
as a sailor, so slap-up that I might have been 
taken for T. P. Cooke by his own mother, 
and didn't I meet a party on London 
Bridge, as looked green as grass, and didn't 
I tell him I'd got some smuggled goods, which 
he should have at half what they'd cost in 
France, 'cause I was hard up, and didn't I 
take him to my lodgings and swear no end o' 
lies, only to be told by the fellow who looked 
so jolly green, as he was — a ' Custom 
House Officer !' " 

" Uncommonly sold, you must have felt/' 
said the hawker. 
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"To be done brown yourself instead of 
doing any one, isn't pleasant," added the dog- 
fancier. « Leastways it never seemed so to me." 

" Pleasant !" cried Mr. Smith, with apparent 
indignation. "I should think not indeed. 
But its too often the case, as the best-laid 
plans fail completely. I went, looking the 
very image of a bagman, with an Albert 
chain, three gorgeous rings, and a big pin 
in my scarf, and rode second class by 
the Great Northern. I marked a country 
chap with red hair, and a smock frock 
over his new clothes, as I would have 
swore was safe for at least half a dozen bets 
and as he seemed inclined to make up to me> 
I waited my opportunity to ease him of his 
money. We were left alone in the carriage, 
when, much to my astonishment, he produced 
a pack of dirty cards, and wanted to show me 
the very trick I was going to show him 
Mutual explanations followed, and I learned 
that my new acquaintance — well known in 
Lancashire as Billy the Duflfer — ^was on the 
same lay as myself, and had taken me for an 
easy victim. I never felt so horribly disgusted 
in my life." s 2 
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" It must 'ave been painful to your feelings, 
rayther," said Mr. Bunce. 

Mr. ChaflFers was trying to become sociable 
with the bandy-legged bull-dog, but with very 
small success. 

" But the worst disappointment of that sort 
as ever happened to me/' continued the in- 
genuous young man, " occurred yesterday in 
this very place." 

" What in this here room ?" asked the dog- 
fancier. 

" No ! out yonder," and he jerked one of his 
thumbs towards the rear of the premises. " I 
picked up a chap as looked like a digger fresh 
from Australia, and was evidently a trifle 
fresh. So, as I was a stranger in these parts, 
you know, just come to Lunnon to receive a 
legacy, I asked him to direct me to a decent 
public where I might indulge myself with a 
pint and a screw, and a game at skittles. This 
was the nearest crib, and he led me here. I 
stood treat, and warned him a good deal about 
Lunnon rogues, for which he seemed uncom- 
mon thankful, as he said he'd only just come 
ashore at the docks from Melburne, and had 
more nuggets and gold dust about him than 
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he should like to lose. Then we went to play 
skittles, and two such awkward hands at the 
game had assuredly never been seen there 
before. After I had satisfied him that I was 
quite a muflF, I offered to lay a fiver as I could 
knock them all down at one throw. My new 
friend, who was now veiy drunk, seemed to 
think this nothing, and, though he could 
scarcely stand, was ready to bet ten pounds 
he could floor the pins at one throw. As I 
stood safe to win, I took his bet. When, to 
my astonishment and indignation, my unsteady 
dupe delivered the bowl so correctly that the 
whole lot fell on their sides." 

" Done again !" cried Mr. Tom Chaffers. 

" Well, Tm blest !" added Mr. Bunce. 

" The fellow was a returned convict,'* said 
the narrator, affecting virtuous indignation, 
" and was up to every dodge in skittles and 
cards, prick in the garter, the thimble-rig, and 
everything else." 

" Did you pay him ?" asked the hawker. 

" Pay him. I wasn't worth a crown piece !", 
replied Mr. Smith. " Seeing how I had been 
imposed on, I thought it best to make my 
new friend acquainted with my position, and 
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then he made a broadish sort of a grin, and 
told me who he was. 

" The fact is, the world has got so amaz- 
ingly knowing, that there really isn't a chance 
for a chap in the ordinaiy lines of business. 
I must try a totally different dodge, or else 
turn over a new leaf and become highly re- 
spectable." 

" ! you're sure to succeed in that. Smith/' 
cried Mr. Tom Chaffers, laughingly. 

" Highly respectable !" echoed Mr. Bunce, 
in a tone of earnest remonstrance, " It's the 
werry worse line you could think on. How 
did it answer with me, when I was a respect- 
able tradesman as kep my own wehicle ?" 

A fourth person now entered the parlour. 
The first glance was sufficient to satisfy any 
one that he had no connection whatever with 
the parties who had preceded him. He had 
dropped in at the "Fighting Cocks" by 
chance, and knew nothing of either of its 
habitues. He saluted them courteously as he 
entered, to which they replied with a like 
civility, evidently however gazing with un- 
usual curiosity, and speculating on his errand. 
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" A fence!" whispered Mr. Smith ; the 
others nodded. 

The stranger was a foreigner, with a dark 
complexion and a long black beard, having on 
the same kind of turban the Turks used to 
wear before they took to the fez, as well as a 
sash round his waist, and slippers on his feet 
turned up at the toes. The peculiar formation 
of the nose and the large prominent eyes, 
denoted that Caucassian variety of the genus 
homo^ which is only to be found in perfection 
in the synagogue. 

" Well my tears !" said the old man, quite 
briskly, as he seated himself in a distant 
chair, " I hope you have no objections to an 
old Jew, who has only just returned from a 
long pilgrimage in the East." 

" Sir," said Mr. Bunce, with a dignified wave 
of his hand, "a respectable tradesman is 
above prejudices, whether again Jews or Gen- 
tiles. Not as I k'rectly understands what a 
Gentile is, as I never 'card o' their country ; 
but a Jew I knows well. They is highly con- 
wenient — specially when a cove has got any- 
think quite promiscous, as he wishes to turn 
into money — and no questions asked." 
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"What's your price per ounce for old 
silver to be broken up?" inquired the ingenuous 
youth. "A pal of mine has got a few tea- 
pots and candle-sticks as he'd be glad to 
dispose of." 

" my tears, I have not any demand for 
such goots, or I would puy. But there is my 
goot friend Moses Levy, in the Barbican, one 
of our peoples, who wiU give you der full 
value." 

" Then you don't do anything in our way ?" 
inquired the hawker." 

"No, my tears. I am a Jew, only just 
arrived in this country, and I am come in 
search of a kinsman, whom I have never 



seen." 



" Doubtless to do him a service," said Mr. 
Smith. 

"Yes, my tear, I shall do him a great 
service. I shall put him in the way of makipg 
a prodigious fortune." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Mr. Bunce, in an exalted 
state of enthusiasm, " You're not only a Jew, 
but a benevolent Jew. Now it's werry 
singlar — but these here gennlemen can assure 
you of the solemn fact, — as I allays hked a 
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Jew ; but a benevolent Jew is the hobject of 
my supreme hadmiration." 

" I think it quite a fortunate thing, I should 
have met with you," added the ingenuous 
youth, respectfully. " You see, my dear sir, 
I have just been receiving a large legacy, all 
in notes, fresh from the Bank of England. 
Here they are/' 

He produced a roll of crisp new bank-notes, 
which he turned over carelessly, showing that 
some were fifties, some hundreds, and the rest 
were tens and fives. 

" Having been so fortunate," he continued, 
with the look of a philanthropist, " I wish ^ to 
show my gratitude to a gracious Providence, 
by devoting a handsome part of my gains to a 
good purpose. I therefore intend to bestow 
five hundred pounds of it on this gentleman, 
for the benefit of the poor Jews of London, 
provided thaj; he satisfy me and my friends 
that he is a person of substance; which I 
think can only be fairly done, by showing that 
he is in possession of money not less than the 
sum I am about to devote to charitable uses, 
and place at his disposal." 

" That's uncommon liberal o' you, Mr. 
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Smith, I must say !" exclaimed Mr Bunce, in a 
feiTOur of admiration. "But then nobody 
knows better nor you how to do the 
'andsome thing ; and as you is so purdigious 
rich it comes heasy to you, in course." 

The stranger in the turban said nothing. 
But from an inner vest drew out a roll of 
paper which he at once began to unfold by 
spreading on the table. The three men rose 
eagerly to their legs, and with anxious nervous 
glances examined the pieces of engraved paper 
which were one after another laid open upon 
the table. They were unquestionably " Bank 
of England" issue, and their aggregate amount 
must have been very large, for Mr. Bunce's 
mouth seemed to water, Mr. Tom Chaffers 's 
fingers to itch, and the blood of Mr. Smith to 
mount to his face, as each recognized their 
character and value. 

" There cannot be a doubt about it !" cried 
the latter, winking aside to the hawker, who 
telegraphed in a similar manner to the dealer 
in dogs. 

" But will you permit me to remark as a 
friend," gravely remonstrated the ingenuous 
youth, "that you are rather incautious in carry- 
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ing money to so large an amount so inse- 
curely about you?" 

"Werry incautious, indeed, sir; quite a 
tempting o* Providence," said Mr. Bunco, 
" particlar when so many pickpockets and 
garrotters is a carrying on their lawless havo- 
cations." 

" Here are the five hundred pounds I pro- 
mised you ; and I am quite sure that you will 
turn them to a good account," said Mr. Smith, 
with the air of a Howard. " Allow me to wrap 
them up with your notes, and place them se- 
curely in your pocket. That will do. Now I 
will just go round the comer to get a receipt- 
stamp, on which, of course, you can have no 
objection to acknowledge the money I have 
transferred." 

The Jew readily promised, and his new 
friend at once left the room for the nearest 
stationer's. 

"A 'onour to 'uman natur, that young 
man 1" exclaimed the dog-fancier, with exces- 
sive warmth of manner. 

The hawker, instead of adding his com- 
mendation, caught up his basket, with a rest- 
less and eager look. 
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" Is der shop of der stamps far oflF?" in- 
quired the Israelite. 

" I am going by it, and shall tell him to 
make haste," said Mr. Tom Chaflfers, rapidly 
making his way out of the room, basket in 
hand; in his hurry forgetting to make his 
adieu to the benevolent stranger. 

" Surely your friend stay a long time for 
der stamp?" said the latter, after an interval 
of a few minutes had elapsed. 

" P'raps the man is hout on 'em," replied 
Mr. Bunce. " But my friend Mr. Smith ain't 
obhgated to wait till the messenger returns 
with a fresh supply. I knows a place in the 
next street where there's sure to be scores on 
'em, at any time." 

Saying this, he whistled. The bandy-legged 
bull-dog made a spring forward, and in another 
instant bpth had hurried into the street. 

It was now, of course, the time for the dupe 
to find that he had fallen among thieves, and 
to be enraged and frightened at his loss, — ^in- 
stead of which, with an extraordinary gleam 
of sagacity in his bright eyes, he drew forth 
the packet that had been so carefully placed 
in his pocket ; and when, on opening it, he 
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found that it contained nothing but old penny 
newspapers, he laughed heartily; 

At this moment the landlord entered the 
room, in his shirt-sleeyes, wearing a short 
white apron. He gave one glance at the con- 
tents of the opened parcel ; it sufficed to tell 
him its story. 

" I hope your honour will acquit me of 
having any thing to do with the transaction, 
if those chaps as was here when you come, 
have taken you in." 

" Taken me in !" cried the Jew, laughing 
more heartily than before. " I was took in by 
a Christian once, mine goot friend ; but that 
is not hkely to be repeated. As for those 
shentlemens that have runned away wid my 
notes, I hope they will not attempt to change 
one of them. They were placed in my posses- 
sion by one of our peoples in Holland, who 
had been directed to surrender them, through 
me, to Mr. Freshfield, the solicitor of your 
Bank of England. No, no — those Christians 
have not took me in ! as they shall find, my 
tear ! Lazarus Cohen is not so easy took in 
by a Christian, my tear !" 

The master of the beer-shop looked as if ha 
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did not quite understand ; and when the Jew 
had quitted " The Fighting Cocks/' he was 
scratching his bullet head, in a vain effort to 
penetrate the mystery. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A CLERICAL VISITOR. 



" Poor thing l" 

" Poor thing !" 

" It's hard enough for old folk to be left 
alone in the world, but to my thinking it's 
a deal harder for the young." 

" Yes, Sister Dorcas, that's just my way 
o' thinking." 

"Por you see. Sister Charity, when folk 
grow old, it's a matter o' course like, to lose 
their friends and relations. Death's common 
to all." 

" Oh, yes, that's it ; more's the pity. Death's 
common to aU, as you say. But don't you 
think, sister, if he were more uncommoner, 
people would like it better?" 
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" You talk nonsense, Sister Charity." 

" Of course I do, Sister Dorcas. I never had 
your sense, you know. You always had a 
right to be classed among the wise virgins, 
and I must go with the foolish ones, because 
I can't help myself." 

" I don't see that, and I don't mean that. 
What I do mean is that our time is appointed, 
and none on us can alter it whether we be 
young or old. It's as much as flying in the 
face o' Providence to speak of Death being 
more uncommoner. He comes when he's 
sent, neither no sooner nor no later. Another 
dish o' tea, sister? You've been a good deal 
put about by our young mistress coming so 
unexpected, and by our old mistress going so 
unexpected. So I shall pour out another 
dish." 

" Well, tea is refreshing, when the spirits is 
low, that's certain. So, sister, I don't mmd if 
I do take another, and what with the trouble 
I have had in striving to make the place 
comfortable for the sick old lady, and what 
with the greater trouble I have had in striving 
to comfort her daughter, since her mamma's ' 
funeral, I'm sure I need an extra cup." 
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" Poor child ! Of course you do, and Til 
take care as this shall be particular good/' 

The speakers of the preceding dialogue 
were two short, fat, elderly dames, with ex- 
ceedingly round, good-natured faces. They 
were dr^sed nearly aUke in dark stuff gowns 
with white habit shirts, and Holland aprons. 
The hair of both denoted age, but it was almost 
concealed under close mob caps, tied with black 
ribbon. It was easy to see, however, that one 
was older than the other, for her bands were 
of silvery whiteness, and she wore a pair of 
spectacles apparently, from their clumsiness, of 
provincial manufacture and ancient date, over 
which she glanced more frequently than she 
looked through them, with an expression of 
mingled sagacity and simphcity of heart. 

They were sisters, and had been sitting 
together in a large vaulted kitchen, close to a 
projecting chimney, within which burned a 
cheerful fire, having suspended by an iron 
chain over it an iron kettle, which continued 
to sing its cheerful social tune. The floor 
was of small red brick, and huge black 
rafters went along the ceiling, that was hid 
only where a rack had been fixed, and the 
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sides of bacon it displayed, and the hams 
hung up on the iron hooks fastened to the 
great beam, helped to give the place an old- 
fashioned cozy air. 

Dorcas Deacon, the senior, rose from her 
heavy settle, and proceeded slowly to a cup- 
board in a corner of the room, whence she 
carried back a quaint-shaped bottle of Dutch 
manufacture. 

" O sister, you ain't going to throw away 
any o' your precious Hollands on me, what 
Cousin Hunks brought you after his last 
voyage ?" 

The only reply of Dorcas was expressed in 
the gurgling of a clear liquid, which she 
poured out of the queer black bottle into 
her sister's tea-cup. 

" I'm sure you wants it a deal more your- 
self." 

That opinion did not seem to have any 
influence on the elder sister, for when she had 
poured out as much of the Hollands as she 
thought the necessity of the case demanded, 
she put in the cork, drove it down with a 
vigorous blow of her clenched hand, and then 
carried the bottle back to the cupboard. 
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As soon as she returned to the tea-table 
she filled up the cup from the little black tea- 
pot, and having supplied the other ingredients^ 
handed the beverage to her companion, witli 
a glance over her horn spectacles that spoke 
as eloquently of her satisfaction as of her 
determination not to be thwarted in the deve- 
lopment of her good-natured suggestions. 

" Now, you just take that, Sister Charity, 
without any more words," she said. " It 11 
do you a power o* good, child. As for me, I 
s'pose I can bear up again trouble better nor 
you — mayhap because I've been longer used 
to it ; for although I can't say but what the 
coming o' people to live here after we have 
had the Grange so long to ourselves, wasn't 
quite so pleasant as it might ha' been, and the 
melancholy way in which our young mistress 
takes on, though the poor dear lady her mother 
has been in her grave this fortnight, or more, 
am't likely to make one cheerful ; yet I can't 
but confess I feel as well (thank God) as ever 
I felt in my life, and am't at all inclined to 
give way to lowness o' spirits." 

" You always had a good heart. Sister Dor- 
cas^" replied the other, sipping her tea from a 
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small silver spoon, with great apparent relish, 
"and you always was more considerate for 
others than ever you was for yourself. I 
never have been so good as you, nor so wise 
as you, and I don*t pretend to be so now/' 

At this moment the sound of a latch being 
raised was heard, a door on the other side of 
the diamond-paned window was pushed open, 
and a young man entered, hat in hand. His 
black suit and white cravat denoted his 
profession. His light hair and fair com- 
plexion, with a pair of singularly-mild blue 
eyes, gave his physiognomy a somewhat femi- 
nine expression. 

The sisters rose immediately they perceived 
him, a.nd each simultaneously made a humble 
genuflexion. 

"I was coming this way," observed the 
stranger, hesitatingly, and looking anxiously 
about the kitchen ; "and having observed 
Miss Mauleverer at church last Sunday look- 
ing very ill, I thought, as her pastor, I might 
be permitted to inquire if I could be of any 
service to her." 

" Your reverence is very good, I'm sure," 
said Sister Dorcas, with another low curtsey. 
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" Yes, your reverence is very good indeed," 
said Sister Charity, imitating her motion as 
closely as her speech. 

" In the affliction in which — doubtless for 
some gracious purpose — ^it has pleased the 
Disposer of Life to visit her, it may possibly 
be in my power to afford her consolation 

" Of course, your reverence. 

"The inestimable consolation which it is 
my privilege as a parish priest to offer, to those 
of my parishioners who may be most in want 
of it." 

" To be sure, Mr. "Pairholme," answered the 
senior spinster, looking blandly ov^r her spec- 
tacles towards the young and rather nervous 
clergyman. " And exceediogly much obliged 
to you my mistress will be, IVe no manner of 
doubt." 

" Yes. Mistress is sure to be very much 
obliged to you, Mr. Fairholme," answered the 
junior. 

" Please to take a seat, sir." 

" Yes, sir ; if you-please, sir. Here's a seat." 

Mr. Fairholme took the offered chair, placed 
his hat beside it, and his. walking-stick beside 
his hat. He then took off his black gloves, 
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unbuttoned a long-skirted coat, and displayed 
a black waistcoat without buttons, that opened 
apparently only at the neck. 

Observing the two women standing, and 
that he had interrupted them at their 
meal, he expressed a courteous apology, and 
requested they would return to the table. 

Both eagerly assured their visitor that they 
had finished their tea. But as he could see 
that one cup at least was nearly full, the ami- 
able as well as zealous curate had no difficulty 
in coming to the conclusion that his parishion- 
ers gave their assurances in a non-natural 
sense, and firmly insisted on their going back 
to their seats and resuming their occupation. 

Dorcas could not presume to oppose an 
order from her legally-constituted pastor and 
guide. She quietly slipped into her comer 
of the settle. Charity could not presume to 
oppose the example of her sister. She as ex- 
peditiously slipped back to her high-backed 
chair. The elder, then, very humbly asked 
permission of the reverend gentleman to put 
fipesh tea in the pot for his exclusive refi'esh- 
ment, and the younger as reverently endorsed 
the application. Neither obtained any answer. 
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Their visitor was absorbed in the occupa- 
tion of pulling the fingers of his gloves, 
looking at them intently, apparently however 
without seeing them, or knowing what he was 
doing. His thoughts had wandered back to 
the parish church — a very proper direction 
for them. It chanced, in this instance, that 
they did not go upon clerical duty. 

Nevertheless, he had recalled his position 
in the pulpit the last time he had been en- 
gaged in the performance of Divine worship. 
He remembered with the most perfect dis- 
tinctness how full his mind had been of 
associations proper to the time and place, 
mingled with a crowd of mediaeval im- 
pressions, derived from the peculiar studies 
he had been pursuing during the week. 

He had a perfect recollection of giving out 
the text to an attentive, though a limited con- 
gregation, and even could recall the more 
singular physiognomies he recognized among 
the very old and very familiar faces, that 
stared up reverently to him from the half- 
filled pews below. Then came the impression 
that had been stamped upon his nature, 
covering it with something sterling it had 
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never possessed before, as with the agency of 
electrotype, and leaving in its innermost 
chamber, a shape, a look, an expression, as 
clear and faithful, but far more bright than 
photography had ever produced. 

The Reverend Septimus Fairholme had long 
been an enthusiast in missal painting — ^indeed 
he had copied in water-colours every good 
example of illuminated MS. that had fallen in 
his way. His mind therefore had become 
familiar with the countenances of martyred 
saints, and glorified virgins — ^in honest truth 
so familiar with these ideal types of female 
beauty, that he had hitherto turned with 
distaste from all living examples of feminine 
comeliness which had come under his ob- 
servation. 

He could not altogether avoid accepting 
book-markers and slippers that were presented 
to him by the serious young ladies of his 
flock, but he had invariably sent them to the 
first bazaar that happened to be held in the 
neighbourhood, for the benefit of missions to 
the heathen. No wonder that he had re- 
mained smgle. No wonder that he looked 
very pale. No wonder that, in the flesh at 
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leasts he was no fit representative of muscular 
Christianity. But he considered that he be- 
longed to the Upper Ten Thousand. 

On this memorable occasion he had allowed 
his mild blue eyes to wander to a pew that 
had for the whole term of his ministry in the 
.parish, been occupied by two of the most sin- 
gular of the familiar physiognomies that were 
wont to stare up to him from below with a- 
stereotjrped expression of devout admiration ; 
and there the Reverend Septimus Fairholme 
realized his idea of a Madonna. 

He suddenly beheld a young lady clad in 
mourning— of the material or fashion he had 
no very distinct idea. The fact is that he had 
seen the face only, and this had at once so 
filled his mind, as to leave no room for any 
other impression. It was quite aFra Angelico 
countenance, tender, seraphic, and exquisitely 
melancholy. Scarcely mature enough for a 
Mater Dolorosa, more nearly resembling an 
angel on an errand of charity, with a rich 
complexion, very dark hair divided over the 
forehead by Madonna bands, lustrous eyes 
fringed with long lashes, and a finely-shaped 
mouth and nose. 
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Of the types of female loveliness he had 
met during his ecclesiological studies, the 
features on which he gazed seemed an im- 
provement ; and so vividly was he at first 
impressed by their ideal origin, that he even 
wondered at the omission of the customary 
nimbus. 

How he got through his sermon, he could 
never comprehend. Fortunately, it was a 
written one. The perusal was a mechanical 
office which he could easily effect mechani- 
cally, and he was usually so undemonstrative 
that the members of his congregation, at least 
those who remained awake at its termination, 
were not aware that he had been dreaming 
for the preceding half-hour. 

He subsequently made inquiries of the 
clerk as to the stranger in the Grange pew, 
and learnt that while he had been absent as- 
sisting in the imposing ceremonial that had 
inaugurated the opening of a new church, or 
miniature cathedral in a large manufax^turing 
town in the diocese, more than twenty miles 
oflF, Mrs. Mauleverer had unexpectedly re- 
turned to her home, after an absence of a good 
score of years, accompanied by an only daugh- 
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ter. That the elder lady had arrived in so 
bad a state, that she lingered only two days, 
and that scarcely a week had elapsed since 
her funeral ; and that it was Miss Mauleverer» 
accompanied by the two old servants at the 
Grange, who had paid her first visit to the 
parish church on that particular Sabbath. 

The Reverend Septimus Fairholme won- 
dered, and the Reverend Septimus Fairholme 
pondered. The result of his combined won- 
dering and pondering was his appearance 
before his two humble admirers. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB INMATES OF THE GRANGE. 

The Perpetual Curate of Middlecombe Regis 
had been induced to share the refreshment of 
which he found the sisters partaking, when he 
favoured them with his presence. He was as 
amiable as he was zealous, and as he knew it 
gratified his poor parishioners to accept such 
proflTered hospitality, in his house-to-house 
progress whenever he chanced to surprise 
them enjoying themselves over " the cup that 
cheers but not inebriates," the reverend gen- 
tleman never declined to refresh himself with 
a portion of that harmless beverage in their 
company, and at their expense. 

In this way it is true that he imbibed much 
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indifferent Congou, but on the other side he 
caused his entertainers to accept in return an 
abundance of sound doctrine. The Reverend 
Septimus Fairhohne rarely failed to turn his 
opportunities to profit, and he not only made 
many friends in the parish by condescending 
to drink the homely infusion, but estabUshed 
an increasing circle of orthodox church-goers, 
by the earnestness with which he, then and 
there, advocated the regular observance of 
Christian duties. 

Of Dorcas and Charity Deacon he had so 
often been the tea-table guest that he must 
have been as familiar with the pattern of their 
modest blue service, as he was with his own 
white-and-gold china. He may, therefore, be 
considered quite at home, and on tolerably con- 
fidential terms with them. Their respect, how- 
ever, was of so genuine a nature that it never 
led them in the sKghtest degree towards fami- 
liarity. 

Dorcas, fix)m her customary seat, glanced 
over her spectacles towards her visitor with a 
beaming satisfaction diffused over her honest 
face, that made the homeliness of her fea- 
tures almost interesting. She neither ate nor 
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drank, as though to give her exclusive atten- 
tion to the discourse to which she was listening. 

Charity deliberately sipped what remained 
of the improved brewing which had been so 
kindly prepared for her, yet with her attention 
as much given to what she was hearing as her 
enjoyment of an unusual luxury would permit. 
She turned with her back to the table, to 
enable her to sit becomingly in the presence 
of the venerated guest, and her face was fully 
as expressive of satisfaction as that of her 
elder sister, but possibly the source of her 
content was not so clearly to be traced, or 
rather it was not so exclusively of a religious 
character. 

Their reverend friend sat with his legs 
crossed, and his cup and saucer held before 
him. He entertained an idea. All the way 
from the Rectory to the Grange he had enter- 
tained an idea. Ever since he had come to 
Middlecombe Regis he had entertained an 
idea. It had been one and the same always. 
But he hardly thought the proper time had 
arrived for its development. 

Duty was his great rule of life, and duty 
made him hold his tongue, when he believed 
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that on any particular subject silence was to 
be preferred to argument. He was not, how- 
ever, silent — ^indeed, he seemed to understand 
with the French wit, that speech was given 
him to conceal his thoughts, and he talked 
of everything rather than the subject of his 
earnest reflections. 

He talked of the Anglican Church, and the 
high privileges its community enjoyed, in a 
manner that ought to have made a dissenter 
exceedingly uncomfortable. No discomfort, 
however, could here be created by the zealous 
curate, as there was no dissenter present, and 
to his hearers it was impossible to address a 
more comfortable doctrine. Both sisters fully 
appreciated their spiritual privileges, and 
regarded with compassion such of their neigh- 
hours as belonged to other denominations of 
Christians. 

When he had more nearly exhausted his 
tea-cup than his ideas on this most suggestive 
theme, he gradually approached subjects of 
secular interest. His gradations were iraper- 
ceptible, so much so that his audience could 
not tell how it was that their pastor com- 
menced a conversation respecting their young 
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mistress. Yet, unquestionably, so it was. 
They could only remember, as leading to it, 
an ordinary question or two respecting the 
last tract he on a former visit had left for 
their perusal, entitled " Manna in the Wilder- 
ness," when he asked after her health. 

That question was the precursor of a con- 
siderable number, and these wbre asked with 
so genuine an interest, and such unaffected 
sympathy, that Dorcas, who replied to them, 
found it impossible to withhold any informa- 
tion she possessed. This did not amount to 
much. It was certainly more than the curate 
had been able to extract from his clerk ; but 
it served to give additional excitement to his 
curiosity, instead of allajdng it. 

He learnt that the mourner had seen no one 
but her attendants since her bereavement, 
except the congregation when she attended 
divine service — of these, however, individually, 
it did not appear that she had taken any 
notice. At home she confined herself to her 
chamber, and could not be persuaded to leave 
it. There were some books in the room, with 
which she sometimes occupied her mind, but 
neither of the sisters could say what they 
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were about, as they were printed in a foreign 
langaage. 

Miss Mauleverer had a musical instrument 
in a case, which had come with her luggage, 
but the case had not been opened, and there- 
fore the instrument had not been seen. There 
could be no doubt that she had been a very 
affectionate daughter, and deeply felt the loss 
of her parent. 

Of Mr. Mauleverer very little was known 
at the Grange, but what little the curate 
could gather from his informants, mystified 
rather than enlightened him. It was believed 
that the best part of his life had been passed 
away from England. They had heard that he 
had been dead several years, that their young 
mistress was his only daughter, and had lived 
entirely in foreign parts, but had now come 
to reside on a small fr^hold, her family had 
held for many generations. 

The Reverend Septimus Fairholme listened 
with grave attention to every particle of in- 
telligence he could glean respecting, not 
merely the personal history, but the in- 
dividual character, of his interesting parish- 
ioner. Having pieced together, as well as he 
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could, the fragmentary details he thus ob- 
tained of her biography, her moral feelings 
and religious impressions, he found that it 
amounted only to the fact that a well- 
educated young lady, of good birth and re- 
spectable position — one with claims like his 
own to connection with the Upper Ten 
Thousand — had by a sudden visitation of 
Providence been left in an almost isolated 
position, without relatives, without friends, 
without any apparent connection with the 
people of the neighbourhood, but her posses- 
sion of the ancient house and estate that had 
belonged to her ancestors from time imme- 
morial. She was,, moreover, young, very 
attractive, accomplished, and lady-like. 

The curate mused. As the questions had 
ceased so had the answers. There was a 
profound silence. Dorcas sat with her hands 
before her, looking her stereotyped look of 
good humour over her spectacles towards her 
reverend visitor. Charity, with her hands in 
her lap, gazed placidly in the same direction. 
She felt quite as pleasantly disposed as her 
elder sister; indeed, to acknowledge the 
exact truth, the cordial qualification in her 
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last cup of tea had sent a glow around her 
affectionate heart, that comprehended in its 
kindly feelings a good deal more of human 
nature than the one specimen at which she 
ventured to gaze. 

At this moment musical sounds were dis- 
tinctly heard. A voice of singular richness 
swelled forth, aided by some stringed accom- 
paniment, in a strain of melancholy tenderness 
that visibly affected the curate and his com- 
panions. An aria in a minor key was sung, 
with exquisite pathos, to words that could 
not be distinguished. The voice was femi- 
nine, but was a contralto of unusual quality, 
and the singer seemed thoroughly conversant 
with its capabilities. 

The sisters thought it was a hymn, wd 
looked, as they listened, with as earnest a 
gravity as they would have given to a similar 
performance in church. The clergyman, 
whose acquaintance with music was large, 
was as uncertain of its character as of its 
nationality. It was clear to him, however, 
that it was a foreign composition. 

It might be Portuguese, and sacred; it 
might be Spanish, and secular. There seemed 
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a probability of its fonning a portion of the 
choral service of the Romish Church, used 
only in some particular establishment in Italy, 
and possibly unpublished. If the latter, the 
singer must have learnt it virhen an inmate of 
a convent, and as a natural sequence, must 
have been educated in the faith there pro- 
fessed. 

These speculations were carried on as long 
as the singing continued. At the close of the 
aria Mr. Fairholme stooped for his hat and 
stick, and then rose from his seat. The 
sisters also rose. 

" That, I presume, is Miss Mauleverer ?" 
he asked. 

" There is no one else in the house, sir," 
replied Dorcas. 

" No, sir, there is no one but ourselves and 
mistress," added Charity. 

"She has a charming voice," said the 
clergyman, rather as if communing with him- 
self than addressing his companions ; " a cul- 
tivated voice unquestionably, and sings with 
a taste that could only be associated with a 
refined mind." 

" Yes, sir." 
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" Have the goodness to present my com- 
pliments to your mistress^ and say that I 
have done myself the honour of paying her a 
visit, in the sincere hope of being permitted 
by her to offer her Christian consolation." 

** Yes, sir,*' repeated Dorcas, with a some- 
what graver expression of countenance. 
Charity turned her gaze from her pastor to 
her sister. 

"Say that the Reverend Septimus Fair- 
holme, her parish priest, you know, presents 
himself in his clerical capacity, to perform one 
of the most sacred of his offices — ^to offer 
spiritual comfort to such as are in affliction." 

" Yes, sir." 

The hesitation which Sister Dorcas exhibited, 
passed away, so did her serious look. Her 
face brightened, and she moved with alacrity 
towards a door in the further angle of the 
kitchen. It opened and closed behind her, 
and her footsteps were presently heard ascend- 
ing a staircase. 

The zealous curate remained standing in the 
middle of the brick floor, and Sister Charity 
remained standing about a couple of yards 
from him. She looked at him with her or- 
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dinary look of respectful admiration. Of 
course she would * not venture to speak to a 
gentleman unless spoken to, more especially 
to a clergyman. But her thoughts were the 
more busy, for the restraint which her notions 
of good manners put upon her tongue. 

She had began to speculate on the result of 
the forthcoming interview between her young 
mistress and Mr. Fairholme. She was sure 
they would like one another. Then what a 
nice couple they would make! She had 
dreamt about a funeral — and that was no won- 
der. But dreams, as everybody knows, always 
come by contraries. She should like of all 
things to have a wedding in the parish, in 
which she should have even a remote interest. 
There had not been a wedding in Middlecombe 
R^gis she cared about, within her memory. 

Then she wondered whether her sister would 
like the idea of it as much as she did. Dor- 
cas had long ceased to think about such 
matters, but she hadn't. She found it very 
pleasant to think of marriage bells, and white 
favours, and bride-cake, and all the other 
agreeable things that belong to a well-to-do 
wedding. If Miss Mauleverer made a favour- 
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able impression on Mr. Fairholme, she didn't 
see why they shouldn't become man and wife. 
It was very proper — and a good match for 
both. 

The Curate was so absorbed in his own re- 
flections, that he was as oblivious of the pre* 
sence of his humble companion, as of her 
thoughts. He stood gazing fixedly on the 
black beam that went across the ceiling, as 
though calculating its proportions and weight; 
but he no more observed the senseless piece 
of timber than he did his sympathizing fellow 
creature. He too, had his ideas, as we have 
already intimated. He, too, indulged in spe- 
culations — ^but of what nature his placid 
physiognomy did not suggest. 

They remained thus for some few minutes. 
Steps were heard descending the stairs, and 
shortly the round homely face of Sister 
Dorcas reappeared. 

" If you please, sir," she said, addressing 
the young clergjrman with more even than her 
customary deference, " Miss Mauleverer has 
directed me to give her compliments to you, to 
thank you for having taken so much trouble 
on her account, and to express her regret 
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that she cannot avail herself of your ser- 



vices/' 



The Reverend Septimus Eairholme had 
taken his gaze from the ceiling and transferred 
it to the speaker, as she delivered her message. 
He remained silently thoughtful. To such a 
rebuff he was totally unused. He had offi- 
ciated in a metropolitan district where even 
some of the highest of the female members 
of his flock, had been readily accessible. But 
the state of things in this obscure parish he 
knew to be very different. 

If he felt any disappointment he expressed 
it only by a scarcely audible sigh. He put on 
his gloves, and seemed to dismiss the subject 
from his mind, for he began to commend to the 
sisters the tract called " Manna in the Wil- 
derness." He then took his leave. 

" She is a Catholic," he said, softly, to him- 
self, as'the door closed behind him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE NEW PARISHIONER. 

On the followiBg day the Incumbent of 
Middlecombe Regis, while going the round 
of his parish visitations^ had his mind so 
taken up with the inaccessible young lady at 
the Grange, that he appeared more than 
usually absent to such members of his con- 
gregation as he favoured with his company. 
His visits were unusually short, his addresses 
brief, and his patience limited. The an- 
cient dames who had hitherto been permitted 
to chronicle their ailments unchecked, found 
themselves stopped in the full tide of their 
eloquence by the listener's parting benediction. 
The patriarchs of the village, who had always 
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been privfleged to gossip with the minister, 
were brought to sudden silence by finding 
themselves alone. 

Unruly children, whom their parents had 
promised the discipline of a serious talking 
to from the clergyman, found their terrors 
evaporate under an admonition as mild as it 
was brief. Slovenly and unthrifty wives, as 
well as idle and drunken husbands, escaped 
the indignation with which they had been 
threatened by their dissatisfied partners, in 
much the same manner. 

Mr. Fairholme appeared to have as little 
inclination for praise as for censure. He 
failed to commend the cleanliness and order of 
the model cottage. He passed unnoticed the 
finest potato patch in the neighbourhood. He 
did not seem to see the best girl in the school, 
though she had taken so much care to attract 
his notice. There was something else in his 
thoughts. He was still '^cultivating an idea, 
and that employment, as he concluded his 
round, led his not unwilling steps to the old 
house he had visited with so little profit 
yesterday. 

What his intentions were he did not clearly 
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know himself. He meant to ask the sisters 
how they liked " Manna in the Wilderness," 
and whether they were ready for the perusal 
of another little work of a similar beneficial 
tendency, which he had in his pocket, 
" Refreshing Dew for the Tender Herb " a 
most admirable composition, written by a 
High Church dignitary. He did not, this 
time, intend to mention Miss Mauleverer. 
He would make it appear as if that young 
lady was no longer an object of his special 
solicitude. 

There was a Roman Catholic Chapel at a 
town ten miles distant, and probably the 
priest attached to it would in due course 
attend to give her spiritual advice. Her 
mother must have died a Protestant, from her 
having been buried in a Protestant church- 
yard: but Miss Mauleverer had lived her 
entire life in a Popish country, therefore there 
was nothing more natural than that she should 
have adopted that faith. 

He found the two women almost as he had 
left them, except that they were occupied 
with feminine work. The younger was 
knitting, the elder sewing. A glance of 
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intelligence was interchanged as he entered. 
Charity allowed a faint smile to brighten her 
quiet features — Dorcas glanced over her 
spectacles, even with more decided good 
nature than usual. 

" My mistress will now see you, sir, if you 
wish it ?'\she said. The Curate was as much 
taken by surprise by this announcement, as 
he had been by the refusal that had come 
upon him so unexpectedly the preceding day. 
He did not, however, think it necessary to 
betray any astonishment at so marked a change 
of conduct within a few hours. He was 
studiously quiet in his demeanour — ^besides, 
he was disposed to make allowances. The 
young lady had recently suffered a severe 
domestic affliction ; her health might have 
been affected by it so that she was unable to 
see him at his first coming to her. It was 
evident that she was now so much better that 
his visit was not only accepted but desired. 

Without a word he followed his guide up 
a heavy oak stair-case, lighted by an ancient 
window, into a good-sized panelled chamber, 
pretty well supplied with carved furniture of 
a very old fashion. He observed a settee. 
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covered with faded tapestry, and a few liigh- 
backed chairs, almost as black as ebony. 

Miss Mauleverer was standing, when he 
entered, with one hand pressed against her 
bosom. Her glance directed towards the 
door, with a look of anxious inquiry, startled 
evidently by the sound of a strange footstep. 
At the sight of her visitor, however, her ex- 
pression changed to one of relief, and lan- 
guidly returning to her place on the settee, 
she signed to him to be seated. 

Mr. Fairholme felt at first a little embar- 
rassment. There was something in the ap- 
pearance and bearing of the young lady which 
impressed him strangely. Doubtless the cir- 
cumstances under which he met his new 
parishioner went far to heighten the peculiar 
charm she threw around her. Her personal 
appearance seemed more attractive on close 
acquaintance. She was of a graceful, rather 
than commanding height, of faultless figure, 
and of a very striking style of beauty. Not 
so very young, perhaps, as he had expected ; 
certainly she was not more than twenty-one. 

Mr. Fairholme then apologized for his in- 
trusion. Having seen her in church, and 
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knowing that she had suiFered a bereavement, 
he had, as the minister of the parish, con- 
sidered it his duty to call to inquire and offer 
her any consolation or assistance he might be 
able to afford. 

Miss Mauleverer thanked him, with a faint 
smile and a soft glance of her dark eyes. She 
had, indeed, she said in a faltering tone, been 
afflicted by a great sorrow, and it was very 
good of him to think of her. 

They presently began to talk of indifferent 
subjects — ^the weather, the neighbourhood, 
the Grange. The Curate took his fair share 
in the conversation, and gave the information 
required in a pleasant, social spirit, and his 
fair parishioner took hers with even more live- 
liness than he could have anticipated. Nei- 
ther referred to religion. Miss Mauleverer's 
not doing so he readily accounted for. She 
would not converse on such subjects with an 
AngUcan priest. He was equally reserved 
from motives of delicacy. 

They appeared to get on very well on 
secular n[iatters. Even Charity Deacon would 
have been content with the good understand- 
ing that speedily seemed to be established 
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between them. The Curate was possessed of 
a superior mind, improved by foreign travel, 
and Miss Mauleverer appeared highly edu- 
cated, therefore they could have many subjects 
in conunon. 

His nearer observation of her features 
strengthened the impression they had pro- 
duced when they had first so unexpectedly 
met his vision. In conversation, much of the 
spiritual character they had assumed when, in 
absorbed melancholy contemplation, the half- 
tearful gaze was turned towards him, passed 
away when she talked of Italy, of places 
there in which she seemed to have passed the 
happy portion of her existence, and a flush of 
interest warmed the pale face that rendered 
it totally different to the missal beauties with 
whom he had so readily identified her. 
Nevertheless, he seemed to Uke it none the 
less. 

He spoke guardedly of Mrs. Mauleverer, 
and the touching pathos that beamed from 
beneath those dark silken lashes returned 
with such intense tenderness that he once 
more fancied himself in the presence of a 
chef^csuvre, of the most divine of the pre- 
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Raphaelite masters. In his ecstatic enthu- 
siasm the zealous Incumbent of Middlecombe 
Eegis appeared to think this resemblance 
something marvellous. 

The young lady could scarcely have avoided 
seeing his admiration, but was not displeased 
with it. She continued the conversation, 
however, with well-bred indifference, and 
restrained it to ordinary topics. At last she 
referred to her attendants. 

"They are two excellent creatures," she 
said ; " I thought them very odd at first, but 
I have profited much by their genuine kind- 
ness of heart. I shall never forget their 
attention to my mother. Their resemblance 
to each other used to puzzle me a little, but I 
have got used to them, and have quite recon- 
ciled myself to their quaint appearance and 
.mgate proceeding,. Yet tu\^ seem, 
to me to be very lonely." 

" It is indeed a most secluded situation," 
Mr. Fairholme replied. " The Hall, I sup- 
pose, is the nearest habitation of any import- 
ance, and that is, at least, a mile distant by 
the carriage road." 

'' Indeed !" she exclaimed, absently. 
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"I heard this morning/' he continued, 
" that the family are expected to-morrow. 
They are very little here, Mr. Drelincourt hav- 
ing another estate in a distant comity. He 
is of a singular character, but is an excellent 
landlord, and has done a great deal for the 
good of the neighbourhood, and by improving 
the land ; and his daughter is a most amiable 
and charitable young lady. I regret that we 
are likely soon to lose her entirely, as she is 
engaged to be married. 

" In the meantime, I am sure," he added, 
" that she would be anxious to call and cheer 
your soKtude with her company, when she 
hears of the melancholy position in which you 
have been placed." 

" I do not want visitors," she said, some- 
what sharply; "and I know nothing about 
these people. They have but lately settled 
here I have been told." 

Mr. Pairholme entered upon a brief state- 
ment respecting " the Squire," as he stated 
the old gentleman loved to be called, though 
he had been, during a busy speculating life, 
engaged in commercial projects. He had 
amassed an enormous fortune, and having 
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purchased two large estates, his chief grati- 
fication was adopting the pursuits and habits 
of the landed aristocracy, with whom he was 
evidently trying hard to identify himself. 
He was represented as being possessed of 
great natural talent and energy of character, 
though his mind might by mere men of the 
world be considered uncultivated. On his 
only daughter he had lavished his wealth with 
a most liberal hand, to furnish her with the 
accomplishments that are supposed to belong 
exclusively to ladies of rank. 

The young lady's curiosity seemed to be a 
little excited by these details, but, as if she con- 
sidered that she had permitted the interview 
to be long enough, she now rose and thanked 
him again for his civility. He had no option 
but to make his adieu, which he did at once, 
with well-bred courtesy, proflFermg whatever 
service it might be in his power to ajffbrd. 

Miss Mauleverer curtseyed and smiled 
faintly, but deigned no farther response. 

The Curate of Middlecombe Regis found 
hi. ,.y down.st«„, .nd met ihe c»rioi 
looks of his two humble parishioners, without 
.betraying the mingled emotions he felt. He 
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produced the new tract from his pocket, and 
handed it to the elder with the suavity of 
manner that characterized his clerical inter- 
course with the females of his flock. He 
listened attentively to their somewhat enig- 
matical commendations of what they had been 
reading, and at last took leave of them, with- 
out, very much to their disappointment, making 
the slightest reference to their mistress. 

''I am not quite sure that she is a 
Catholic," he murmured, and proceeded 
thoughtfully in the direction of the Rectory. 
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CHAPTER VL 



A SELF-MADE MAN. 



" I ALWAYS understood that money could do 
anything, but this morning I have found out 
my mistake." 

The speaker was a tall elderly man, with a 
handsome bald head, fringed round by the 
ears with curly-brown hair, silvering slightly. 
A fresh-complexioned face, cleanly shaved, 
had its honest prepossessing aspect improved 
by a pair of keen intelligent eyes and a high 
forehead. A white cravat enveloped a rather 
thick neck ; his broad shoulders were displayed 
in a green cloth hunting coat, of the most 
approved agricultural type ; a long buff waist- 
coat, with its gold chain concealed by a 
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napkin, covered a broad chest. I may as 
well add, though the fact could not then be 
readily perceived, that his lower limbs were 
adorned with white cords and top-boots. 

It was not exactly dinner costume even for 
a country gentleman, nevertheless the wearer 
of it sat at the head of a handsome dining- 
table endeavouring to entertain some half- 
dozen guests with true English hospitality, in 
the full persuasion that he was representing 
the country gentleman to the life. 

" What is it that money cannot do. Uncle?" 
asked Ferdinand Stoughton, a young barrister, 
fully impressed with the conviction that the 
wealth of his relative would materially assist 
his progress at the Bar, and was a motive 
power of unrivalled influence everywhere. 

" I was out with Baird, my land steward," 
replied the old gentleman, holding up a 
bumper of port between his eye and the 
light, for the dessert was on the table, " and 
I said to Baird, let me have a rookery in the 
avenue." 

"Of course you gave him carte blanche. 
Uncle?" said his kinsman, in a half-insinuating, 
half-sarcastic tone, that seemed habitual to him. 
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" He could have had whatever he wanted, 
— ^he was well aware of that," was the reply. 
" To my surprise the man hesitated. And I 
know him to be one of the cleverest fellows in 
the country — as full of resources as an egg*s 
full of meat.*' 

The speaker here stopped, tasted his vnne 
and smacked his lips approvingly, as he put 
down his glass. One or two of the company 
suspended their operations on walnuts and 
filberts, and looked towards the top of the 
table as if waiting for the conclusion of their 
host's narrative. 

He placed his thumbs in the arm-holes of 
his buff waistcoat with gold buttons, and 
threw himself back in his chair. 

"My Scotchman entered into a long 
explanation," he added, " in which he endea- 
voured to make it clear to me that though 
money could make a railway over a bog, 
throw a tubular bridge over an arm of the 
sea, and construct steam-ships as big as 
towns, it would not make rooks build in any 
tree they had not themselves selected foi; that 
purpose." 

" It is quite true, sir," observed one of the 
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guests, — ^no other ,than the Rev. Septimus 
Fairhohne. " These birds, it is well known by 
most country people, as well as by naturalists, 
cannot be tempted to favour any desired 
locality. They axe gregarious, and partial only 
to particular clumps of trees, where the 
feathered community have possibly made 
their nests for many generations." 

"So Baird told me, and I was rather 
disconcerted, for having a rookery in the 
avenue was one of my favourite projects. I 
like a rookery. I think it adds to the pleasant 
associations connected with an old family 
place, and I must ' say that I am both 
surprised and disappointed to find that there 
is no rookery on the Hall estate." 

" The late proprietor had a spite against 
them, sir," cried Dr. Dallas, a rosy-faced, 
white-headed little man, from the other end of 
the table. "He fancied that they were 
terribly destructive to his com crops, and he 
ordered a general massacre ; the result was 
that they were so fired at, that the survivors 
withdrew from the estate in a body, and have 
taken shelter in Spillborough Wood — about 
half a mile from the boundary of the estate." 
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" Yes, Doctor, and Blair told me that, too ; 
moreover he didn't countenance any of my 
suggestions for luring them back. So, very 
reluctantly, I gave up the idea of a rookery in 
the avenue, though I ain't quite convinced, 
mind you, that money can't produce one there 
sooner or later. I have, however, other plans 
of improvement, which, though difficult, he did 
not pronounce impraxjticable." 

" I wonder what Papa is going to have 
done," observed a beautiful girl, her bright 
face surrounded by a shower of light silken 
ringlets. The young and very fashionably 
dressed man, one of the Upper Ten Thousand, 
beyond question, to whom she murmured her 
inquiry, was paring a peach for her. 

" I haven't the least idea," he replied in the 
same confidential undertone. "Perhaps a 
branch railway to the next station, or some- 
thing in that style of thing." 

"The fact is," said their host, with a 
business air that could have been bred only 
in the counting-house, " I am partial to the 
sports that are most patronized by the aris- 
tocracy of the country, particularly salmon- 
fishing and deer-stalking, which, as every one 
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knows, are much in vogue in the highest circles. 
To enjoy them you must rent some place a 
long way off, and undergo a good deal of 
fatigue in their pursuit. My plan is to breed 
sabnon in the little river that runs through the 
property, and introduce a good stock of red 
deer into the park." 

Various exclamations, — some of surprise, 
some of pleasure, some of doubt, — followed 
this announcement. 

The young lady clapped her hands with 
delight. 

"Won't it be nice, Lionel!" she ex- 
claimed." 

" If the thing can be done," answered the 
exquisite, with a dubious look. 

" You see !" observed the elderly gentleman, 
exultingly, "I shall be able to offer my dis- 
tinguished friends in the sporting world as 
much salmon-fishing and deer-stalking as 
they can possibly want, without the necessity 
of their walking more than a mile from the 
house. What do you say. Lord Lionel ?" 

"Admirable plan, my dear Mr. Drelincourt," 
answered his lordship. " But you see, I, with 
a fellow in my regiment, rented last year a 
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place in the Grampiaiis ; I've been stapng, too, 
at other places in the Highlands, and there- 
fore may claim some experience in deer- 
stalking. We always found them monstrous 
difficult to get at, even with the help of the 
giUies." 

" O ! I can procure any number of sporting 
dogs." 

" Exactly !" exclaimed Lord Lionel, elevat- 
ing his eyebrows, as he cut the peach in 
half. 

" It is impossible to imagme a better phm 
to save trouble,*' added Mr. Ferdinand 
Stoughton, aflfecting a severe gravity. " Invalids 
might be accommodated with a Bath-chair, and 
stalk or fish as inclination prompted them 
towards venison or salmon." 

Mr. Drelincourt said no more respecting 
his suggested improvements. He carved a 
sUce of pine-apple, which he covered with 
powdered sugar and then handed to his 
daughter. She accepted it with a smile 
that amply repaid him for his trouble. 

Every one knew how devoted was the 
affection that united them. Her mother had 
been remotely related to a patrician family, 
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and though Mr. Drelincourt had lost her 
early in his career of good fortune, it was 
impossible to express the gratification he felt 
as he noticed her fine features in the beauty 
of her only child, combined with a refinement 
of manner that made the latter still more dear 
to him. 

She was a possession on which he prided 
himself more than his estates or his fortune. 
He seemed to feel that he had a nearer and 
dearer interest in her. than in anything else 
that belonged to him. In return Henrietta 
Drelincourt exhibited the most affectionate 
solicitude for his happiness, and studied his 
tastes and comfort with truly filial considera- 
tion. 

" By the way. Uncle," exclaimed the bar- 
rister, " I called last week on Botchley, the 
picture restorer, you know, in Soho, and he 
told me a good joke about Smithson, the Man- 
chester man 1" 

"What was it?" said Mr. Drelincourt. 

" He told me that Smithson had lately pur- 
chased a fine mansion in Wales, to which he 
intended to retire, first decorating it with 
everything he thought appropriate to the place 
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and his elevated position as its proprietor. 
He sent Botchley an order for a hundred an- 
cestors at five shillings a head^ frames in- 
cluded. The cotton lord, it seemed, was 
determined to have his forefathers cheap. 
Nevertheless they were supplied; and the 
portraits having been repaired, and the frames 
regilt, they were hung up in Smithson's family 
place, and exhibited to aU comers as the re- 
presentatives of the Smithson race for many 
generations. 

"It so chanced, however, that while he 
was pointing out his grandmother — Lady 
Dorothy Smithson — ^to a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, who was a great print col- 
lector, the latter begged his pardon courteously, 
and expressed his opinion that there must be 
some mistake, as the portrait was unquestion- 
ably the likeness of the notorious Mother 
Brownrigg, executed for cruelty to her ap- 
prentices ; while the alleged portrait of Sir 
Giles Smithson — ^the Manchester man's great 
uncle, the eminent Russian merchant — was 
no other than that of Barrington, the pick- 
pocket." 

There was a general laugh round the table 
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at the expense of the cotton lord's ancestiy. 
The host, however, looked grave. He was 
not likely to lay himself open to such a trick, 
but the desire to have ancestors was a common 
weakness to new-made men, and he could 
sympathize with the cruelly-abused Manchester 
Croesus. 

" Mr. Fairholme," he said, desirous of turn- 
ing the conversation into another channel, 
"You never told me who that handsome 
yoimg lady was I saw at church last Sunday 
for the first time." 

In a moment every one appeared to have a 
new interest. Those who had been most 
hearty in the enjoyment of the Smithsonian 
discomfiture, quickly arranged their features 
into an expression of earnest attention. Miss 
Drelincourt turned her soft blue eyes full 
upon the gentleman to whom her father had 
so directly appealed, and as he sat opposite to 
her he could not avoid seeing their very 
feminine expression of curiosity. 

Even her patrician admirer, who never be- 
trayed the slightest solicitude about anything 
at the Hall but himself, in the first place, and 
his charming fiancee in the second, con- 
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descended to put his glass in his eye, and 
look at the young clergyman, whose existence 
he now appeared to be aware of, then let 
fall his eye-glass, and resumed the languid 
enjoyment of whatever remained on his 
plate. 

There could be no question as to the im- 
pression the beautiful stranger had created in 
that company ; a more obtuse man than the 
Curate must have observed this, and he ex- 
perienced no slight embarrassment from the 
interest he himself took in the subject, joined 
to the effect produced on him by suddenly 
finding himself the centre of attraction to the 
Squire's social circle. 

He, however, contrived to acquit himself of 
the task that had thus unexpectedly devolved 
upon him, with perfect clerical propriety. He 
was anxious to gratify his host, on whose 
liberality he counted for the realization of 
certain ideas for the advantage of the parish, 
which he had entertained as soon as he had 
become aware of the terrible dearth of every- 
thing necessary to an AngUcan community 
under which it laboured. He was desirous, 
too, of equally interesting in the tenant 
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of the Grange the Squire's amiable daughter, 
of whom he hoped to make quite as valuable 
an ally in furthering the successftd develop- 
ment of the said ideas. 

Mr. Pairholme therefore gave rather a ro- 
mantic account of what he had seen and heard 
of Miss Mauleverer, dwelling strongly on the 
apparent isolation of her' position alone in 
such an out-of-the-way place, not only totally 
without relations or friends, but completely 
unknown to every one within visiting distance. 

Every word he uttered was listened to with 
profound attention ; and the Christian appeal 
delicately given in the narrative, produced the 
eflfect intended by the narrator. Miss Drelin- 
court's tender blue eyes glistened with wo- 
manly compassion, and her father's warmly 
benevolent nature was touched. 

" Something must be done for her," he 
said, kindly. '' No English gentleman ought 
to possess the responsibilities connected with 
an extensive landed property, unless ready 
and willing to acknowledge them at all times. 
We all know how that model landed propri- 
etor, Sir Roger de Coverley, behaved on such 
occasions, and there is no man, Uving or dead. 
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whose reputation I so much covet. Yes — 
something must be done for her. What do 
you say, Dr. Dallas?" 

The little white-headed old gentleman to 
whom Mr. Drelincourt now addressed himself, 
was a medical practitioner, in extensive prac- 
tice in the neighbourhood. As he had pro- 
fessionally attended Mrs. Mauleverer, almost 
from the hour of her arrival to her demise, he 
was able to add a few additional particulars 
to the Curate's account of that lady. He en- 
joyed the further advantage of having lived 
in the parish all his life, and had therefore 
become acquainted with certain passages in 
the history of the owners of the Grange pro- 
perty, which, in his gossiping conununication, 
lost nothing of their romance. 

It appeared that the last male inheritor of 
the property, familiarly known in the neigh- 
bourhood as " Jack Mauleverer," had been a 
well-known sporting character, and a frequent 
attendant at races, in which he betted largely. 
He had been in the enjoyment of a handsome 
income, derived from the family property, and 
increased by his marriage with one of the best 
matches in the county ; but his speculations 
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on the turf deprived him of every portion of 
the land he could alienate, and at last, hope- 
lessly embarrassed, he was obliged to fly the 
country with his wife. 

They lived abroad, on the moiety of her 
fortune that had been settled on herself. But 
the change of life this turn in his affairs 
brought about, was not at all agreeable to the 
exciteable "Jack Mauleverer.'' He had no 
taste for the picturesque, could not under- 
stand a word of any language but his own, 
and found no interest in the amusements of 
the opera, or the gossip of the studio. 

Suddenly thrown upon his own resources 
for pleasure, he soon discovered that life, under 
such circumstances, was intolerably duU ; and 
he had just come to the resolution that he 
could not stand it any loQger, when he met 
with a compatriot, as wild and reckless as 
himself; and, to enliven the mpnotony of their 
individual existences in so un-English a place, 
they got up a steeple-chase. 

Jack Mauleverer was winning the race, and, 
what was of more importance to him, the 
stakes, when, on taking his last leap — a par- 
ticular ugly one, among some very interesting 

VOL. I. I 
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Roman ruins — his horse slipped, fell, and 
threw his rider with such force against a pros- 
trate pillar, that he was taken up insensible. 
He lingered a few days, and then died — 
though not universally regretted, sincerely 
mourned, by one person, at least, and that 
was his widow. 

Mrs. Mauleverer preferred remaining in 
Italy, where her income enabled her to enjoy 
many comforts she could not have obtained in 
England, if forced to live on the same sum. 
She enjoyed, moreover, the society of a 
family of some consideration, in the neigh- 
bourhood of her little villa, who were related 
to her by marriage — a brother of her late hus- 
band — ^who, having, while on an excursion, 
taken up his abode in the house of a rich vine- 
grower, fell in love with his only daughter. 

In the course of a few months. Captain 
Mauleverer was induced to invest his half-pay 
in the purchase of an estate that happened to 
be procurable under highly advantageous cir- 
cumstances, married the beautiful girl who 
had won his affections, and, with his father- 
in-law's assistance, commenced the life of a 
vine-grower and manufacturer of wine. This 
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vintage became celebrated ; and as his wife's 
father died some years later, and bequeathed 
to him a much larger estate, Captain Maule- 
verer was enabled to extend his culture and 
increase his produce, till he became one of 
the largest vine-growers in the district. 

By the time the widow of Jack Mauleverer 
came to reside in his vicinity — ^in fact, in one 
of his houses — the Captain was a family man, 
and as he was a wealthy one as well, he took 
. gn>.l deal of inte Jt m the rfair, ot hi. 
kinswoman. He contrived to effect an ar- 
rangement with her late husband's creditors, 
and having relieved her mind of all anxiety 
on that account, assisted her in obtaining for 
her only child the best education there pro- 
curable. The young lady was sent to a con- 
vent held in great reputation for the sanctity 
of its inmates, of which the Abbess was a rela- 
tion of his wife's, and all possible pains were 
taken by the more accomplished members of 
the sisterhood, to render her a credit to their 
venerated institution. 

Subsequently to Miss Mauleverer's quitting 
that establishment, the best masters in music 
and languages were engaged to complete her 

I 2 
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studies. After this mother and daughter pro- 
ceeded to visit the principal cities in Italy, where 
they mingled in the first society, foreign and 
English, and attracted a good deal of attention. 
Little, however, was heard of them at 
Middlecombe Regis. The few who survived 
of the friends of Jack Mauleverer rarely had 
tidings of his widow, and were ignorant of 
the existence of his daughter. The Grange 
was inhabited by old Deacon, steward of the 
last proprietor, and at his decease, some ten 
years ago, his two daughters had lived there 
as its sole occupants. The Deacons had oc- 
casionally a communication from Mrs. Maule- 
verer, but it merely contained instructions 
respecting the repair of the house, or other 
directions of a business-like nature. It was 
only when a son of Dr. Dallas, a travelling 
student of the Royal Academy, happened to be 
at Rome, during the stay of the ladies in that 
city, that intelligence of mother and daughter 
made "its way to their native village. 

What young Dallas wrote home, partook a 
great deal of the marvellous. Julia Mauleverer 
was one of the greatest attractions in the 
Eternal City. Artists were competing for the 
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honour of painting her portrait and model- 
ling her bust. The most celebrated improwi- 
satore had spoken a poem worthy of Tasso, 
in honour of the English beauty. Even 
Cardinals raved about her, and the Holy Father 
himself had condescended, on the young 
lady's presentation to him, to say that she 
was far too beautiful to belong to the world. 

But the most surprising part of his com- 
munication was, that there had been a quarrel 
between Mrs. and Captain Mauleverer, and 
that the latter, who had hitherto supplied his 
kinswoman with the means of making a figure 
among their distinguished compatriots, had 
withdrawn his countenance and assistance 
from both. The cause was said to be that he 
had been a widower some years, and desired 
to marry the youthful beauty, but that neither 
mother nor daughter favoured his views. It 
was also reported that the young lady, with 
her mamma's sanction, had formed an attach- 
ment of which the Captain disapproved. 
Young Dallas had no means of ascertaining 
the truth of either report, and before he wrote 
again, Mrs. and Miss Mauleverer had left 
Rome for Florence. 
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" I assTire you/' added the Doctor, " nothing 
could exceed my astonishment when I received 
a note signed * Julia Mauleverer/ summoning 
me to the Grange, in the most urgent lan- 
guage. I went off at once, but was soon made 
aware that my speed in coming would avail 
nothing. My patient was in the last stage of 
bronchial disease. It was made clear to me 
before I had been long in her company, that 
there was something on her mind that dis- 
tressed her more than her disorder; and I 
thought more than once during my brief at- 
tendance, that she desired to take me into her 
confidence. Her symptoms, however, became 
aggravated, and whether it was the increasing 
confusion in her faculties, or her daughter's 
grief absorbed her attention, the old lady did 
not attempt to make to me any private com- 
munication. Now and then mysterious words 
passed between her and her daughter, that 
assured me my impression was correct, but 
whatever was the secret it died with her." 

The narrative affected the company variously . 
Miss Drelincourt could not conceal her tears, 
and her noble admirer completely lost the 
listless apathetic air which distinguished him. 

Mr. Eairholme had been a most attentive 
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listener, especially to those passages which 
had referred to the young lady's convent life 
and visit to Rome. " She must be a Catholic," 
he acknowledged to himself, and his heart felt 
imusually heavy at the admission. 

Mr. Ferdinand Stoughton heard out the tale 
as unmovedly as he would have heard out a 
witness he intended to cross-examine, without 
losing a word, yet with a sceptical expression 
of coimtenance that expressed his opinion that 
it was totally untrustworthy. 

Mr. Drelincourt, however, hung upon the 
little doctor's words with the fullest assurance 
in their truth, acknowledging to himself a 
hundred times, as the narrative proceeded— 
" There is the very opportimity I have sought. 
What is the use of money unless one can do 
good with it P If I am ever to be like that 
pattern country gentleman. Sir Roger de Co- 
verley, I cannot do better than begin my 
philanthropic career with a case that so spe- 
cially calls for my interposition." 

The result was, that when the party broke 
up, every one but the barrister determined to 
do all that was in his or her power, to lessen 
the afflictions that had visited the fair posses- 
sor of the Grange. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PARSONAGE AND ITS GUEST. 

The day after the dinner party at the Hall, 
there was one at the Rectory ; but it was of 
a much more quiet character. To say the 
truth, it was singularly unpretending. It was 
caused by the unexpected arrival of a visitor, 
a college friend of the incumbent, who, though 
he made but one addition to be provided for 
by Miss Letitia Fairholme, the reverend gen- 
tleman's elder sister and housekeeper, caused 
more commotion in the limited estabhshment 
under her thrifty government, than was made 
for the entertainment of the Squire's guests — 
including that exceedingly important per- 
sonage in the eyes of the Hall domestics, Lord 
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Lionel Leigh — ^who, stupendous fact in their 
eyes — ^was absolutely a Marquis's son. 

To account for this, there were two special 
reasons. It was the first time Miss Lsetitia 
had been called upon, $ince she had been 
placed at the head of her brother s small 
household at Middlecomb^^ Regis, to make a 
display of his hospitalitjr, and it somewhat 
confused her notions of domestic economy, be- 
cause they seemed to be set up in opposition 
to her ideas of clerical friendship. 

Then the unexpected guest was a remark- 
able one. Miss Laetitia did not know how re- 
markable he was, and her brother did not 
think it necessary to enlighten her. He was 
known to her only as the Rev. Emanuel Mor- 
decate, M.A., late tutor of one of the colleges 
at Oxford, an eloquent preacher and profound 
scholar, then of the Tractarian party there, 
but for several years he had been a Roman 
Catholic Priest ; indeed was one of the most 
active and influential of the band of "per- 
verts," who had of late years swelled the 
ranks of the Romish church &om the Angli- 
can Ministry. 

As the Reverend Emanuel had taken high 
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rank, both as a mathematician and as a bibli- 
cal scholar, and had published a volume of 
sermons, dedicated to the Bishop of Oxford, 
which had been greatly admired by a large 
body of his clerical brethren, his secession 
from Protestantism elicited more remark than 
had been created by the apostacy of the score 
or so of undistinguished ministers of the same 
faith, who had preceded him in the same 
course. 

But his fame was so completely connected 
with the University, of which he was the pro- 
fessed servant, that out of the diocese his loss 
to the Church was not felt at all, and his name 
ceased to be mentioned by Protestants, except 
by a few of the High Church party, who had 
been familiar with his intellectual gifts and 
moral qualifications. 

The Reverend Septimus Fairholme had 
been his pupH, and had entertained a most 
enthusiastic appreciation of his tutor's extra- 
ordinary endowments. He mourned the loss 
of such an ornament to the Anglican Church, 
but Mr. Mordecate's severance of the bond 
which had connected them as labourers of the 
same vineyard, did not prevent him from 
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doing justice to the eminence of the man, the 
scholar, and the gentleman. 

He was himself a little disturbed by having 
to entertain such a visitor, for rumours had 
reached him of distinctions having been be- 
stowed upon his friend by Papal authority, 
and marks of confidence shown him by some 
of the highest Bomish ecclesiastics, that made 
a Protestant curate's close association with 
him somewhat embarrassing. However, after 
due and grave consideration of the matter, 
Mr. Fairholme determined that as the priest of 
Rome came as a friend, he should be treated 
as a friend, and gave instructions to his 
sister in accordance with this resolution. 

Miss Laetitia thought much and fidgeted 
more. She was, unquestionably, an old maid 
in years, nearer forty than thirty, upright in 
figure, though rather thin, and not very cap- 
tivating in features. High cheek bones and 
a sharp nose did not assist in producing any 
particular charm on her serious pale face, but 
when she ascertained that her brother's guest 
was a bachelor, she paid as much attention 
to her toilette as if she had been eighteen, and 
intent on conquest. The result, however, was 
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singularly unpretentious — ^a neat black silk 
dress ; her only ornament being a long row 
of large jet beads, from whicli depended a 
cross of the same material. 

Her cookery caused her far more anxiety 
than her costume, for as her brother's guest 
was a clergyman she thought it would be 
most appropriate to amalgamate as closely as 
possible the fashionable style of entertainment 
with the patriarchal. She had aU the answers 
to Mangnall's questions at her fingers ends, 
she was familiar with Mr. Somerville's " Con- 
nection of the Physical Sciences." She had 
read every book of her sex's extensive hbrary, 
from Hannah More to the author of the " Heir 
of Redclyflfe," but none of them could furnish 
her with the information of which she stood 
most in need. She hurried from an old 
edition of Mrs. Glass's Cookery Book, to the 
latest of the " Crescent and the Cross," but 
in neither could she find any suggestion that 
could help her, while thus zealously and 
Christianly " on hospitable thoughts intent." 

Miss Laetitia would have given even her 
neat black silk dress, which was nearly new, 
could she have placed her finger on any pas- 
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sage in any volume of BibUcal antiquities 
which stated clearly that Abraham was fond 
of A shoulder of lamb and mint sauce, or on 
one that afforded sufficient authority for be- 
lieving that Isaac delighted in a fillet of veal 
with artichokes, or on one that testified to 
Jacob having found special satisfaction in the 
enjoyment of a saddle of mutton. 

Having dipped into all the likely books in 
her brother s library, — ^Fathers, Commentators, 
Travellers, and Antiquaries — ^including the 
" Encyclopaedia Britannica," without obtaining 
the slightest information on these important 
points, she was obliged to give up making any 
attempt at patriarchal fare. She now de- 
scended to the kitchen, fully satisfied that, 
after all, her safest plan in catering for the 
taste of the stranger, was to keep within the 
limit of her experience. What had contented 
one clergyman, ought to satisfy another. So 
she finally resolved to do her best by pro* 
viding after Mrs. Glass's recipes, a selection of 
delicacies which she had been in the habit of 
setting before her brother on special occasions. 

The Reverend Emanuel Mordecate, when 
he led Miss Lstitia out of his firiend's study 
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into his dining-room, of course had not the 
most remote conception of the trouble he had 
given her, yet he showed her quite as much 
attention as if he were grateful for her patri- 
archal intentions in his favour. Indeed, had 
that grave but amiable spinster been the 
loveliest woman of her time, and a duchess 
in rank, he could not have treated her with a 
more respectful courtesy. 

One glance satisfied her that her brother's 
guest was a man superior to all the reverend 
gentlemen she had seen before. His figure 
was noble, his features handsome. The face 
was a remarkable one, totally devoid of 
whisker or beard, with a high forehead, 
surrounded by a profusion of black hair that 
curled naturally. There was something in 
the lustrous dark eyes, that gave a peculiarly 
subtle character to the expression of the face, 
but the smile that played round the finely- 
formed mouth, was reassuring, for nothing 
could appear more cordial. 

Good physiognomists might have felt less 
confidence in the singularly spiritual character 
of the features that beamed over her so kindly, 
than did Miss Laetitia, as her new acquaint- 
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ance led her to her chair, but the Curate's 
maiden sister was a little fluttered — ^first by 
her trouble and anxiety respecting her culinary 
preparations, and secondly by being led to 
dinner by so very handsome and distinguished 
looking a gentleman. 

The dinner was a perfect success. Every- 
thing was praised by the courteous guest in 
terms that made the caterer's heart beat 
unusually quick. The filleted soles were 
pronounced unrivalled — ^the Rev. Emanuel 
showing his appreciation of them, by 
committing the solecism, — ^we do not mean 
any joke, — of sending his plate for a second 
supply. There could not be the slightest 
doubt that he enjoyed it immensely, all the 
time praising, talking and laughing, in a light- 
hearted manner that made him the most 
entertaining companion with whom Miss 
Laetitia had ever sat down to dinner. 

Then he insisted on drinking wine with her, 
carefully insisted on her brother joining 
in the social ceremonial, and bent to her his 
handsome head with as much deference as if 
she had been a queen. Then he gallantly 
launched into a commendation of the old 
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custom, and was quite touching on the decline 
of courtesy to ladies, which its disuse be- 
trayed. 

Everything with Miss Laetitia went merry 
as a marriage-bell, till the covers were taken 
from the roast fowl and ham. The most 
charming man she had ever seen in her life, 
excused himself from partaking of it. The 
anxious housekeeper who had taken infinite 
pains to secure a tender bird, sent up to 
table in the most perfect state for gastronomic 
enjoyment, was amazed. 

She could not understand how he could 
have eaten so much of her admirable fish, 
that he could not take so much as a wing of 
her superlative poultry. Her brother under- 
stood it very weU. It was a fast-day with his 
reverend friend, and he would not indulge in 
meat. This, however, could not be explained 
to his sister, whose Protestantism was of a 
kind likely to be a little disturbed by such an 
intimation. So he kept his guest talking on 
college gossip, helped the dismayed spin- 
ster to the liver-wing he had just 
carved for his friend, and then helped him- 
self. 
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" What a pity !" exclaimed Miss Laetitia, 
evidently very much disappoioted. " It is 
really a Dorking fowl, and Septimus always 
says they axe delicious when roasted to a turn, 
as this is. And the ham is of my own curing, 
with salt and sugar, which makes it equal to 
the best Westphalia." 

The most charming man in the world 
seemed absorbed in telling an anecdote of one 
of the proctors in his time, and paid no atten- 
tion to the suggestive recommendation of the 
appetizing addition to the roasted fowl. 

"Then there's the stewed celery," added 
the lady, piteously. " You know, brother, the 
Rural Dean said it was fit for a Bishop." 

If the Reverend Emanuel was oblivious to 
the praises of a favourite portion of the un- 
clean animal, he was not so, apparently, 
to those of the savoury vegetable with which 
it was brought to table. What influence 
on his appetite might have been exerted by 
his knowledge, from so trustworthy a source, 
of its fitness for a heretic bishop, I cannot 
state with any confidence. All I can assert 
is, that with his most pleasant smile, he stopped 
short in his anecdote to request that he might 
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have an opportunity of endorsing the opinion 
of the Rural Dean. 

He was helped to the vegetable, and was 
pressed by the unconscious Miss Lsetitia to 
taste those triumphs of her culinary skill with 
which it was intended to be eaten, but he in 
so earnestly impressive a manner apologized 
for having no appetite for either, and so warmly 
praised the stewed celery, that she was obliged 
to reconcile herself to the inexplicable act of 
forbearance, as she best could. He finished 
the liberal supply he received, with the hearti- 
est appreciation of its excellence. 

He was quite ready to have gone beyond 
the estimate of the respectable follower of 
Luther quoted by his friend's sister, and have 
confidently asserted that it was a dish worthy 
of the College of Cardinals, if he had not 
observed something in his friend's manner, 
which intimated that the poor prejudiced 
creature did not at all appreciate those princes 
of the only true and apostolic church. 

Whatever disappointment the guest had 
caused Miss Lsetitia in one part of her enter- 
tainment, was recompensed by the satisfaction 
he gave by his attention to the rest. His in- 
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tense enjoyment of her cabinet pudding finally 
drove every unpleasant impression out of her 
mind. She in her thorough unselfishness of 
heart would have none of this delicacy, that 
her brother, who was very fond of it, and her 
brother's friend, who she hoped would like it 
quite as well, might have the more ; and was 
quite content with a httle of the custard 
placed on the table with it. She felt herself 
in an exalted state of domestic felicity when 
she heard both gentlemen rivalling each 
other in their commendation of its excel- 
lence. 

She did not attempt much in the way of 
dessert, but the little she displayed more than 
sufficed for the occasion. She drank a second 
glass of wine, and was in excellent spirits at 
having seen the formidable dinner terminate 
entirely to her satisfaction. 

She now ventured to take part in the con- 
versation. Her brother s friend wcls an ex- 
ceedingly clever man, she could not entertain 
the slightest doubt of that ; and his deferential, 
courteous manner put her entirely at her ease 
with him. She ought to show him that she 
was not a mere shallow, frivolous woman, 
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whose chief pursuits were sensation novels and 
crochet. So she began to talk. 

Her cooking, however, was more a success 
than her conversation. She plunged into 
animadversions of " perverts" and Popery, in 
a style that dreadfully embarrassed her 
brother. He would not, if he could have 
helped it, have permitted any reference to his 
guest's change of opinions, or to the faith he 
now professed, but as he had kept these facts 
to himself, he seemed powerless to prevent his 
sister's blind and indiscreet allusions to 
them. 

The Reverend Emanuel endured the in- 
fliction with the forbearance of a saint, and 
the resignation of a martyr. The air of calm 
serenity with which he seemed to listen to 
the somewhat intemperate indignation of the 
Curate's sister, emboldened her to proceed, 
and, moreover, with the full assurance that 
her sentiments were approved and shared by 
the person she addressed. The considerate 
host made ineflFectual attempts to change the 
subject, but Miss Lsetitia was under unusual 
excitement, and seemed determined to avail 
herself of the opportunity she had been af- 
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forded of establishing her orthodoxy as a 
meihber of the Protestant Church of England. 

Mildly the Roman Catholic priest continued 
to endure the attack ; his expression of gen- 
tleness, approaching to tenderness, never va- 
rying. He did not attempt a word in defence 
of himself, or in apology for his co-religionists. 
He did not once look towards his friend, as if 
he seemed aware of the annoyance he might 
have read in his face ; but continued his placid 
gaze on the eloquent spinster, smiling every 
now and then his most pleasant smile, as if 
to encourage her to fresh oratorical exertions 
against him and all that he was bound to hold 
dearest in the world. 

" But it is not alone, Mr. Mordecate,'' con- 
tinued the lady, her pale face sUghtly flushed, 
" that our cause is betrayed by deserters from 
the camp passing over to the enemy. The 
traitors strive to earn the confidence of their 
new masters by going about in an underhand 
way, enticing those of weak understanding, 
or weaker principles, to follow their example. 
That is how the Romish Church is able to 
boast of its numerous converts — ' perverts ' 
we call them, you know. Wolves in sheep's 
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clothing, they are, devouring the flock the 
shepherd is unable to protect. 

" Nothing would delight me more than an 
opportunity of unmasking such hypocrites, 
and making them see themselves in their na- 
tive rascality ; for it is impossible to imagine 
anything can be so base as religious base- 
ness." 

The Reverend Emanuel did not wince. Far 
from it — his tender smile seemed to grow 
affectionate. 

" Who can defend the policy of the Church 
of Rome ?" she added, with increasing stern- 
ness, "when she employs such instruments 
for such objects. Then there's the Jesuits — 
another means of undermining the founda- 
tions of truth in the human soul. This order 
has so diffused itself over this once Protestant 
country, that there is really no knowing when 
one might come in contact with one of the in- 
sidious fraternity.'* 

The Reverend Emanuel did not wince even 
now, though again, unwittingly, Miss Laetitia 
struck home. He was not only a member of 
the Order of Jesus, but one of the most in- 
fluential and enterprising in Great Britain. 
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Nevertheless, his face maintained its placid 
expression, and he continued to smile be- 
nignantly on the spinster's flushed counte- 
nance, as if it deserved to be regarded with 
the adoration due to a miraculous picture. 

" Dont you think, Laetitia, it's time to get 
Mr. Mordecate some tea?" here put in her 
brother, with rather an unsteady voice. 

" Of course — of course !" replied the lady, 
rising with alacrity from her chair. " I would 
have seen to it before, but, you see, I'm so 
delighted when I get hold of a person of my 
way of thinking on religious subjects, that I 
forgot the duties of hospitality. But I am 
sure Mr. Mordecate will excuse me." 

Mr. Mordecate smiled on his friend's sister 
more tenderly than ever, as he rose to open 
the door for her, bowing as she passed out, 
with the dignity of a Lord Chamberlain at- 
tending on an Empress. 

" Your sister is a remarkable woman," he 
said, quietly, as he lounged carelessly back to 
his seat. 

"O! she means no harm,' my dear sir," 
replied his host, in a painful state of confu- 
sion. 
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" Of course not, my dear Fairholme/* 

" The fact is — I — I did not think it neces- 
sary to tell her anything* about you, except 
that we had been at college together. 

" Very proper. And how do you get on 
here, my old friend and pupil ?" 

The lady was dismissed as easily as if she 
had never intruded upon them, though these 
ungrateful men had just enjoyed an excellent 
meal, which had caused her affectionate heart 
no shght amount of anxiety and care. They 
drew nearer each other, filled bimipers of 
generous wine, helped themselves liberally to 
the almonds and raisins, and then the Anglican 
curate and the Catholic priest began to gossip 
as comfortably, if not as unreservedly, as if 
they had been brethren of one faith. 

Mr. Fairholme made it appear that his 
parish was deficient in many requisites 
towards an effective Anglican ministration, 
but had hopes of seeing them introduced in 
time. Mr. Mordecate wished to know who 
were the influential people within its precincts, 
and seemed both interested and amused by the 
particulars he gleaned respecting the principal 
landowner and his daughter. 
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Mr. Fairholme said nothing about the 
Grange. He did not know why, but he had 
an impression on his mind that his friend's 
visit was in some way connected with its fair 
occupant, so he would not mention her name, 
jnst to see if Mordecate had anything to do 
with her. 

" But surely you have persons of a respect- 
able grade in the parish, besides the people at 
the HaU?" 

" Well, there is a young person," said the 
Curate, cautiously, ^' an orphan daughter of a 
spendthrift sportsman, who has lately come 
to reside here ; but I do not think her means 
very ample. I cannot therefore expect much 
assistance from her; the rest are farmers, 
chiefly, from some of whom I am afraid I shall 
get but little solid support.'' 

" Never despair !" cried his companion, 
cheerfully. " The prospect to be sure is not 
very encouraging, but many ministers in our 
Holy Mother Church are infinitely worse off. 
You have only to wait and do what good you 
can ; and you know, my dear Fairholme," he 
added, significantly, " there is always a sure 
refuge to fall back upon." 
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The Curate understood the allusion, but 
did not think it proper to take any notice 
of it. 

" By the way," his friend said, suddenly, 
" there is a strange exposure lately published, 
respecting Protestant Sisterhoods. Accord- 
ing to orthodox CathoUc notions, this Platonic 
friendship between one of your abbesses and 
her spiritual director, is a great scandal." 

" The sisterhoods do a good deal of good," 
observed the other, who had always been a 
zealous supporter of them, " and the lady to 
whom you allude has done so much which is 
commendable in the highest degree, that one 
feels loath to condemn her for what is after all 
a mere error of judgment." 

" My dear fellow, the thing is a travesty. 
It is simply playing at nuns, when a lady 
brings her French waiting-maid to do duty as 
an ecclesiastical accessory, while she walks in 
state at the head of a sisterhood, whose priva- 
tions, moreover, she does not share. I can 
assure you, that an institution so conducted 
must be looked upon by respectable Catholics 
as a sham, if not a reproach. Take my word 
for it, you Anglicans will never succeed in 
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establishing convents, where you allow an ir- 
responsible authority, based almost entirely 
upon a money influence, in a self-elected 
superior." 

The Curate remained silent. He could 
not but acknowledge that there were grave 
objections in the present management of one 
at least of the Anglican convents. Presently 
he made a faint attempt to excuse their 
deficiencies. They were but experiments. 
Convocation was not prepared to legislate for 
them at present. 

His friend laughed. " If you wait for the 
beneficial action of Convocation, my dear 
fellow," he said, blandly, " You may as well 
defer the thing to the final judgment. The 
fact is, you Protestants have twitted us with 
having had a Pope Joan. We shall soon be 
able to return the compliment. At least you 
are in a fair way of having a petticoated 
Primate. If half of what I have heard be 
true, your Lady Abbess, with her femme de 
chambrey is not content with ruling des- 
potically over her nuns, she domineers over 
some of your clerical brethren with quite as 
severe a sway." 
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Again the Curate felt that he had no argu- 
ment at his command. He did not approve 
of the conduct of the person referred to. His 
notions of ecclesiastical authority would not 
admit the propriety of a woman in a position 
of responsibility acting independently of all 
control But then she had been very active 
in good works. To her energy and enter- 
prize were almost entirely owing the progress 
which the movement of action in the Church 
had made. He would not give her up. He 
commended her zeal and disinterestedness. 

" Bah !" cried the priest, disdainfully. 
"The part she plays makes her important 
in her own eyes, and a person of unusual 
consideration in the eyes of her friends and 
admirers. We have heard enough of 'the 
pride that apes humility;' but the humility 
that is clothed, fed, and lodged by pride, is a 
more intolerable assumption. 

" Come, come, my dear friend," added the 
speaker, more warmly, "you, I know, have 
too much sense not to see these things in 
their proper light, and appreciate them at 
what they are worth. They are, at best, 
make-believes — Briunmagem imitations of 
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invaluable institutions — hastily-made inferior 
wares, with simulated trade-marks, intended 
to deceive those who are ignorant of the 
genuine article. It does not become a man 
of your talent and principle to sanction such 
a fabrication, or assist in finding a market for 
it. You ought to be aware that the more 
honest and more durable manufacture is 
readily accessible, and that you can deal 
safely in it, at any time, to whatever extent 
you may feel inclined." 

" If we may be allowed to judge from the 
state of Rome," observed the Curate, " we can 
place no great confidence in the stability of 
the business you are recommending." 

" You have, probably, been misinformed as 
to political afikirs in the capital of the 
Christian world," the priest replied, quietly. 
"But rest assured that, however politically 
weak the Holy Father may be considered, the 
One True and Infallible Church, of which he 
is the head, was never morally stronger. 
Take, for instance, its rapidly expanding 
influence in this boasted theatre of the 
Reformation. Why, your wife-killing Harry 
the Eighth would tear his hair with vexation, 
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and your ear-boxing Queen Bess would go 
mad with rage, could they learn the number 
of the Protestant nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
who have within the last few years abandoned 
the heresy they did so much to establish — or 
were told of the rapid restoration of the re- 
ligious houses they did their utmost to sup- 
press—or could learn how firmly re-established 
was that ecclesiastical machinery they believed 
they had destroyed fpr ever. 

" And where is the Church they built on 
its ruins?" he continued. "'The house 
divided against itself cannot stand,' that we 
know. But how many divisions are there in 
the so-called Church of England? High- 
Church, Low-Church, Slow-Church, No- 
Church, and a dozen others apparently. 
The structure is rent from end to end, and 
its fall is but a question of time. To expe- 
dite this contingency starts up that honest 
fishmonger, your Bishop Colenso, and cries 
' Stinking Eish ! ' with all the strength of his 
lungs." 

Luckily for the incumbent of Middlecombe 
Regis, at this moment his sister re-entered 
the room, preceding her servant with the tea 
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equipage. Luckily — for the zealous Curate 
found himself hard pressed. 

The Jesuit, as soon as he observed Miss 
Laetitia, involuntarily made a grimace, such 
as a child might indulge in, when physic of 
which he knew the flavour, was brought near 
him. Of course he did not allow it to be 
perceived. On the contrary, at the first 
intimation of her entrance, he rose from his 
chair, smiled as he met her glance as if he 
had been longing for her re-appearance, and 
assisted in clearing the table for the 
introduction of the tea-service, as though he 
felt it an honour to be of the slightest service 
to her. 

All the time he was observing to himself, 
with something of malicious gratification, the 
height of her cheek-bones,^ the sharpness of 
her nose, and the thinness of her lips. His 
satisfaction would have been increased could 
he have discovered any obliquity in her vision, 
or crookedness in her form, but her eyes were 
as clear as her sincerity, and her figure as 
upright as her principles. 

She permitted him to make himself useful, 
with the easy good humour of an amiable 
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school-girl at her first .initiation into feminine, 
domestic duties, and when he brought the 
tea-kettle or handed the buttered cake, 
chatted and laughed as graciously as though 
she felt herself mistress of the situation, and 
accepted the gallantry as a matter of course. 

Miss Laetitia was perfectly satisfied that 
she had made a favourable impression on her 
brother s friend, and from certain indications 
which could not escape the observation of a 
person of her experience, was equally con- 
vinced that he was a bachelor. She was 
determined therefore to make the most of the 
occasion, in the way of showing how thoroughly 
orthodox were her religious sentiments, how 
well acquainted she was even with the most 
obscure matters of doctrine, and how capable 
she was, by congeniality of feeling and thought, 
of being the ally and helpmate of any zealous 
clergyman anxious to do the work of his parish 
conscientiously. 

With this idea in her head« she lost Uttle 
time in resuming her objurgations against 
the encroachments of Rome, much in the 
same uncompromising spirit she had exhibited 
after dinner. 
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"As I was saying, Mr. Mordecate," she 
began, " I have no patience with the entire 
want of principle betrayed by the Church of 
Rome in its subtle eflForts to undo the work 
of our glorious Reformation. As you know, 
spies are sent into unsuspecting families as 
teachers, whose chief employment is to entice 
the younger members to the gaudy ceremonials 
got up at their chapels. For my part, I regard 
that horrid wretch — a Jesuit — as a snake in 
the grass. You take sugar, Mr. Mordecate ?" 

The reverend gentleman assented with one 
of his beaming smiles. 

" What can be more dishonourable than the 
proceedings of such a man ?" she inquired, 
with her most indignant look. " Can you 
fancy anything so thoroughly infamous? 
Truly, he comes like a thief in the dark. Any 
cream, Mr. Mordecate?" 

Again smiling, the guest expressed his 
assent. 

"How I should like to discover one of 
these miserable spies at his contemptible 
work !" she exclaimed almost with fury. " Td 
soon let him know what I thought of both 
him and his employers. Rut to tell you the 
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honest truth, my, dear sir, I'd sooner sit down 
with a scavenger than with so mean a fellow. 
You are not eating anything, Mr. Mordecate ; 
pray help yourself." 

The reverend gentleman did as he was 
desired, as cheerfully as if he found it 
impossible to resist the sUghtest wish of so 
charming a companion. 

" We must not come to hasty conclusions," 
observed the Curate, desirous of making a 
diversion in favour of his friend. "There 
must be good men as well as bad men in 
the service of the Church of Rome. " 

" I wish we had a Queen Elizabeth on the 
throne." implied his sister, determinedly; 
'*we shouldn't have then, in a Protestant 
coimtry. Cardinals, Bishops, Monks, Nuns, 
and Jesuits prowling about intent on mischief. 
Good Queen Bess ought to be regarded as the 
St. Patrick of England, as the song says — 

' She gave the frogs and toads a twist, 
And banished all the vannint.' 

Another cup of tea, Mr. Mordecate." 

Miss Laetitia laughed heartily, with a mean- 
ing look at her brother's friend, as if certain 
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the idea would be appreciated ; and the rev- 
erend gentleman continued to look as he ac- 
cepted the beverage she held out to him, as 
if, at any rate, he was amused at the illustra- 
tion. 

Her brother tried to maintain his gravity, 
for the ludicrousness of his friend's situation 
began to be obvious. He drank his tea 
scalding hot to escape joining in his sister's 
mirth, and he looked everywhere except in 
the face of her victim. 

The meal went on in this way till it was 
over. Even then Miss Laetitia did not inter- 
mit her display of her orthodoxy. If the ex- 
tutor had hoped in the course of the evening 
for a favourable opportunity of further 
influencing his former pupil, he was baulked. 
The latter sat at a distance saying little, 
and that little merely well-intentioned 
attempts to temper the outrageous zeal of his 
sister, whUe the lady, her cheek-bones, to her 
unresisting victim, apparently growing higher 
and higher, her nose getting sharper and 
sharper, and her lips becoming thinner and 
thinner, drew her seat closer to the gentle- 
man, and poured out upon him a torrent of 
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polemics, that threatened to carry him off his 
feet. 

With an audacity that startled him, notwith- 
standing his assumed serenity, she slashed "at 
all the more assailable of the Roman Catholic 
dogmas. She aimed a smashing argument at 
transubstantiation, she shook purgatory as with 
an earthquake, she laughed to scorn the invo- 
cation to saints, she demoUshed the supremacy 
of the Virgin, she shivered to atoms the sanctity 
of the Mass, and tumbled to the ground the 
alleged efficacy of auricular confession, prayers 
for the dead, and penances for the living. 

Having made mince-meat of the doctrines 
of Popery, she as fiercely assailed the ma- 
chinery of its power ; she ridiculed the divine 
pretensions of the Pontiff, and scoffed at his 
temporal tiara because it was kept on his head 
by French bayonets ; she denounced the Col- 
lege of Cardinals as an assemblage of imbe- 
ciles, and the Society of Ignatius Loyola, as a 
congregation of cheats ; she laid such violent 
hands on the Propaganda Fide as ought to 
have made every individual member of that 
institution shake in his shoes, and so savagely 
assaulted the Inquisition, that had it survived 
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in its most ruthless activity, it must have be- 
come as tamely benevolent as a soup-kitchen. 
But her grand demonstration was reserved 
for the modern acts and the modem agents 
of Rome, and she laid about her as if she 
flourished the club of Hercules with the assist- 
ance of a steam-engine. The abduction of the 
boy Mortara, the establishment of a Romish 
hierarchy in England, the publication of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, and a 
score of other proceedings of a like nature, 
were so violently attacked, that any defence 
was out of the question. It would be a 
defence against a volcano, a maelstrom, a 
cyclone — all in one. 

The forbearance of the Jesuit seemed super- 
human. How he managed to maintain that 
aspect of spiritual serenity, under so terrible 
a trial, it is impossible to say. The immo- 
bility of his features was really marvellous, 
but the immobility of his temper could have 
been nothing less than a miracle. In the 
midst of an overwhelming philippic against 
Cardinal Wiseman, in which there was a lu- 
dicrous reference to " the Flaminian Gate," 
he suddenly ^turned his head in the direction 
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of his host. Their eyes met, and a laugh 
burst from both that must have resounded 
through the Rectory. 

Miss Laetitia looked astonished, first at one 
and then at the other. Her brother was a 
grave man, he rarely indulged in mirth, and 
on the gravity of his friend she had all the 
evening placed the firmest reUance. Yet for 
some minutes neither could check his laugh- 
ter. Under the impression that in her ex- 
citement she had said something ridiculous, 
she held her tongue. 

"Your sister is a very remarkable woman, 
my dear Fairholme," said his college friend, as 
he was being shown into his bedroom. 

" I must apologize for her manifold indis- 
cretions," replied the other, hesitatingly. " It 
was entirely my fault." 

" Not at all. And I like her honesty, her 
courage, and her zeal." 

They^exchanged good-nights, and the Curate 
went away. 

The Reverend Emanuel, as soon as he found 
himself alone in a neat little chamber, locked 
the door, then quietly took from a carpet-bag 
a Russian leather case, which opened into a 
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desk, and having placed it on the table near 
the light, he softly drew a chair, and sat him- 
self down, drew out writing materials, and 
wrote the following : — 

"Middlecombe Regis Rectory. 

" Vert Reverend and Dear Sir, 

** I have arrived here safely, and found 
the friend and pupil of my benighted days 
quite as dreamy as I expected to find him, 
on Anglican reforms and such stuff, and per- 
fectly accessible to reason on the vital prin- 
ciples of our only true and saving faith. 
These, with the assistance of the ever-blessed 
and reverend Queen of Heaven, whose power- 
ful aid I hourly invoke, I have no doubt I 
should have successfully inculcated, had I not 
found living with him a sister, who is abso- 
lutely a female Luther. Of her rancorous 
malignity it is impossibie to give you the most 
faint idea — in truth it is imperative to get 
him away from this Protestant cat, if your 
idea is to be carried out. 

" I shall, therefore, leave here early in the 
morning for Oscott, where I shall share in the 
devotions of its holy inmates, till I receive 
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your further commands. I shall be glad of any 
news of this Holy Father's health, and of His 
Holiness continuing to maintain his elevated 
position, despite the machinations of parvenu 
French Emperors, and mushroom Kings of 
Italy. 

" If you will honour me so far as to mention 
me to the Cardinal, be so kind as to state 
that the last time I had an interview with 
the Marchioness, of whose conversion I have 
not the least doubt, her ladyship made many 
inquiries respecting his Eminence. 

" Praying night and day that I may be 
found worthy of my mission, I have the 
honour to be, 

" Dear and Very Reverend Sir, 

" Your faithful Servant in the Spirit, 

"Emanuel Mordecate. 

"Eve of S. ." 



The writer read it carefully over, enclosed 
it in a stamped envelope of a peculiar pattern, 
having a cross where the seal was usually 
placed, and addressed it 

" To Monsignor " 
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The name and the residence of this gentle- 
man we are obliged to omit. 

The letter was now placed in a pocket- 
book in the breast coat-pocket of the Reverend 
Emanuel, to be posted by his own secure 
hands in the morning. Then he put back 
the writing apparatus. 

The house was now quite still. Every one 
had retired to rest, except the inmate of the 
guest-chamber. Nevertheless he quietly took 
his candle, softly went to the door, gently 
unlocked it, and cautiously looked into the 
passage and listened. After this he closed 
the door without noise, relocked it, returned 
the candle to the table, with soft step, and 
then, with the same quiet movement, took off 
his boots. After this he deliberately turned 
his face in a certain direction, and knelt down 
on a piec0 of carpet. 

He was going to say his prayers. As 
might have been expected, the reverend gen- 
tleman did not repeat the forms commonly 
used by members of the Church of England, 
indeed by most of the Protesta,nt denomina- 
tions, though he had from his youth been 
familiar with them ; nor did he go through 
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any of the prayers in use among his present 
co-religionists. Notwithstanding his assertion 
to his correspondent as to his hourly invoca- 
tions to the Virgin Mary, he did not refer to 
her at all. Indeed, he repeated neither *' Ave 
Maria," nor "Pater Noster." His language was 
neither English nor Latin, — ^it was Hebrew. 

When he had concluded his devotions, 
which were not long, he for the first time 
took off his hat, which he had put on almost 
inmiediately his host had retired. He then 
undressed, and got into bed. 

This anomalous proceeding in • a Roman 
Catholic priest is only to be accounted for by 
the fact that the prayers he had just repeated 
were those he had been taught when a child, 
and that they had made so durable an im- 
pression on his nature as to be preferred to 
all others that he had been made to learn in 
his youth and in his manhood. 

He quickly fell asleep, and was soon in a 
delightful dream. Equally strange was it that 
his ambitious mind was not visited by visions 
of future greatness among the clerical aris- 
tocracy, to share whose emoluments and dig- 
nities he might with reason have aspired. Nor 
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did the comiDg events of a noble religious 
c^eer cast their bright shadows before hiin, 
surrounded by the artistic glories of Rome, or 
the sublime associations of Jerusalem. 

He fancied that he was again in the pleasant 
chamber of his childhood, over the curiosity 
shop in the Kalver Straat, at Amsterdam, 
kept by Esther, the handsome Jewess, where 
everything could be purchased — from a col- 
lection of cabinet gems by the Dutch masters, 
to a pearl ring; and that a beautiful dark- 
eyed Jewish matron hung over his cot, sancti- 
fying the only child of her love with her bless- 
ing and her caress. 

Her early death had made him an orphan, 
and sent him, when a boy, to England, to the 
care of an uncle, who had professed himself a 
Christian of the Reformed Faith. Mr. Mor- 
decate, as he called himself, to Anglicise his 
name, was a wealthy broker, and was ambi- 
tious of obtaining Parliamentary honours. He 
gave his nephew a first-rate education, in- 
tending to make him his heir. In an evil 
hour he ventured largely into a most promis- 
ing speculation, that utterly failed, and — ^he 
was ruined. 
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This happened soon after young Mordecate 
had been ordained, and he was left to his own 
resources ; but, as he, a little later, managed 
to obtain a fellowship, this, and his tutorial 
emoluments, afforded him a respectable sub- 
sistence. There is little doubt that preferment 
in the Church of England would have been 
accorded to him m due time, had he not gone 
over to the Church of Rome. 

What his prospects were in his new sphere 
of action, no one knew better than himself. 
He was, however, so reserved on the subject, 
that even his most intimate friends were igno- 
rant as to his exact position. All that they 
could be confident of was, that he was one of 
the most attractive preachers to be found 
among the Cathohc clergy, and brought 
crowded congregations to hear him, a very 
large majority being ladies. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SQUIRE DEELINCOURT SITTING FOR HIS 

PORTRAIT. 

Charity Deacon was sitting by herself in 
the old kitchen, diligently knitting by the 
open window, on the sill of which stood a jug 
of fresh-cut flowers from the garden, selected 
from the last of the season — special favourites 
with the proprietors of the Grange time out of 
mind. Wall-flowers and sweet-williams, 
stocks and mignionette, roses and heliotrope, 
lavender and jasmine, in short an old-fashioned 
but delicious beau pot — ^that gladdened one 
sense by the charm of their colour, while it 
delighted another by their exquisite perfume. 
The window looked into the garden and 
orchard, and aflForded a pleasant vista of the 
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tall hollyhocks, standard roses, and spreading 
fruit trees that there abounded ; a scene not 
only full of beauty, but full of life, of music, 
and of poetry, for butterflies were floating in 
the sunshine, bees were humming round the 
blossoms, and thrushes were answering each 
other in melodious rivalry from the branches 
of the great walnut tree, and the boughs of 
the medlar ; while along the borders, and in 
and out of the beds of autumn flowers and 
vegetables, a multitude of tom-tits and finches 
were hopping about, feeding on the numerous 
insects then astir, and loudly twittering their 
satisfaction at the bounteousness of the feast. 

Now and then a flight of swallows would 
come wheeling and whirling by, or a crowd of 
angry sparrows would rush from the house- 
tops to the ground, or from the ground to the 
house-tops, vociferously screaming as if equally 
bent on discord and destruction. 

The picture, canopied by a clear autumn 
sky, was both animated and pleasing. To 
a lover of nature it must have proved a 
feast of true enjoyment, — to the mind dimmed 
by melancholy it ought to have brought a 
sense of brightness that should have dissipated 
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every particle of its gloom. On the mourner 
in the upper room, it had the most beneficial 
effect. Her cultivated intellect was filled with 
a romantic appreciation of the picturesque, 
and the tranquil beauty of the lovely scene 
that presented itself to her gaze, formed so 
striking a contrast to the grand landscaped she 
had seen in Italy, that she could not help 
feeling refreshed by* its contemplation. The 
pleasant conviction that this was her own, 
moreover that it formed a safe retreat firom 
evils she could not think of without shudder- 
ing, added no slight degree of enjoyment to 
her pleasure. 

Her attendant below stairs had never 
thought of cultivating a passion for scenery 
native or foreign. Like Wordsworth's unro- 
mantic acquaintance, "a cowslip on the river's 
brim," was a yellow cowslip, and nothing more 
to her. To be sure she affected to like 
flowers, but she liked them as she liked 
Brussels sprouts or Windsor beans. She felt 
no poetical sentiment in reference to them. 
And she regarded a landscape much in the 
same prosy way. 

Yet the mature mind of Charity Deacon 
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was far from being unimaginative, for when 
alone, a good deal of her time was given 
up either to restrospective or prospective 
musing, in which a large portion of the ideal 
was sure to find place. She hngered about 
the green spots of her memory, and rendered 
them doubly verdant by the refreshing sewage 
of her fancy, or cultivated a pasture of unde- 
veloped blossoms that promised to be prize 
flowers in the fulness of time. 

At present she was not attending to the 
culture of her own^ romance — ^past, present or 
future — she was hoeing, delving, and planting 
in the romance of her mistress. Charity had 
been closely observant of her beautiful young 
lady, and she had come to the conclusion that 
her distress of mind had not been created 
solely by the loss of her parent. 

The death of an affectionate mother she 
allowed to be a severe afliiction, but then it 
did not account for fits of moody silence and 
passionate vindictiveness, nor did it demand 
the expression of mysterious exclamations, 
evidently referring to quite another person. 
There was something in the background; that 
something was a terrible secret — that terrible 
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secret was a skeleton in the cupboard — ^that 
skeleton was 



«( 



We all love a pretty girl under the rose !" 



So sang a cheery voice, not perhaps cri- 
tically musical^ and a little reedy in its intona- 
tion, but decidedly hearty in expression. 

Charity started out of her seat and her 
musing, as the front-door opened, and a florid, 
portly, good-looking elderly gentleman entered, 
singing the above refrain. He was dressed 
in a green conical felt hat, a green shooting 
jacket, dark cords, leather leggings, and thick 
shooting boots. He carried a gun in one 
hand, a brace of pheasants in the other, and 
wore a shot-belt across his chest. 

" Goodness me, it's the Squire !" cried 
Charity Deacon, in genuine amazement. 

" Of course it is V replied Mr. Drelincourt, 
advancing to the table, with his most benevo- 
lent manner. It was always particularly 
agreeable to him to be recognized by the 
people of the neighbourhood as the character 
he assumed, and on the present occasion he 
seemed to enjoy it with e;scessive satisfaction. 
By the way, his idea of the role was partly 
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drawn from " The Spectator," and partly from 
certain stage worthies with whom he had been 
familiar from his boyhood. 

His costume was got-up regardless of ex- 
pense, but with a decided leaning towards 
modem ideas. Indeed the hat was the fac- 
simile of one he had seen on Lord Mount- 
Trevor, when his lordship returned from his 
Alpine tour, just before he produced that re- 
markable volume, /' Excelsior Excursions 
among the Peaks and Glaciers/' His shoot- 
ing-jacket was made after the exact pattern of 
that patronized by His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales — at least he had been told 
so ; and, as he had paid a fii^t-class price for 
it, he firmly believed that it was the first-class 
article it had been represented. 

" We aU love a pretty girl under the rose," 
sang the stout gentleman, with an eloquent 
look, brimming over with good humour, at 
the tenant of the kitchen. 

" La, Squire ! " cried Charity Deacon, ap- 
parently well inclined to take the compliment 
to herself, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which she laboured. 

Mr. Drelincourt, still singing his favourite 
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song, put down his gun in a comer, threw his 
pheasants on the table, took off his picturesque 
hat, flung himself into a chair, and began 
wiping his bald head and glowing fa<5e with 
an amber-coloured silk handkerchief, which 
he drew from one of the many pockets of his 
shooting-jacket. 

"Sporting is rather warm work such a 
glorious day as this — ^ay, my lass ?" 

" Sister Dorcas said 'twould be a fine day. 
Squire," replied the spinster, as well pleased 
at heins styled " a lass" as the retired merchant 
was at being recognized as one of the landed 
aristocracy. But he invariably did the affable, 
in his encounters with his humbler neigh- 
bours, and one of his most popular usages in 
this direction was to hail every female he met, 
whatever her age or appearance might be, 
with the designation he had applied to his 
present companion. 

" Yes, it's warm work, my lass," he con- 
tinued, as he mopped his moist features. 
"You see, I just took a turn through my 
woods, with my man Blair, to look at some 
plantations I had commenced. And as I had 
my gun with me, F thought to myself I'm 

M 2 
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sure there must be some one in the village to 
whom a brace of birds would be acceptable." 

"La, Squire !" replied Sister Charity, for 
the Squire was looking at her earnestly. 

" And so, when two cocks rose, and flew 
different ways, I raised my Joe Manton, dis- 
charged both barrels — and there they are." 

Mr. Drelincourt made a slight omission in 
his narrative. He forgot to say that John 
Springer, his gamekeeper, accompanied him, 
that he fired simultaneously with his master, 
and that it was his skilful double-shot that 
brought down the birds. 

** Killed two birds at once ! Goodness me ! " 

" So I brought the pheasants, my lass, that 
I might give myself th^ pleasure of a visit 
here." 

" I'm much beholden to you. Squire, Vm 
sure." 

" And of presenting them in person." 

" Tm extremely much obliged, Squire." 

'•So you'll do me the favour of presenting 
my compliments — Squire Drelincourt's com- 
pliments — ^to your young mistress, " 

A shade of disappointment came over 
Charity's apple-dumpling face. 
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'' And say that he called to express con- 
dolences, and to inqpire after her health, and 
hopes that Miss Mauleverer wiU do him the 
honor to accept a brace of birds he has shot 
expressly for her/' 

"Yes, Squire. I'll go immediately." 
Charity's apple-dumpling face brightened up 
as quickly as it had gloomed over, as she went 
briskly in the direction of the table to carry 
the present up-stairs. 

" No, no— not now, my lass ! I would not 
for the world intrude upon the young lady's 
privacy, under the very mournful circum- 
stances in which she is placed. Any time will 
do after I am gone. And remember to state 
that I called simply as a neighbour anxious to 
do her any neighbourly service which Miss 
Mauleverer may condescend to accept." 

" I shall not forget, Squire." 

" And now," he added, replacing his hand- 
kerchief in his pocket, and stretching out his 
legs, "have you an3rthing handy that a 
country gentleman could drink ? For to say 
no more than the truth, the heat and the 
walk have made me so dreadfully thirsty that 
my throat seems as dry as a furnace." 
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*' Indeed," replied Charity, with consider- 
able hesitation, ''I'm doubtful as there's 
anything in the house fit to set before the like 
of Squire Drelincourt." 

" I'm not particular, my lass." 

" The beer is at the bottom o' the cask, and 
is hardly fit for a pig to drink." 

" Well, then I'll dispense with your malt. 
Got any wine ?" 

*' Sister Dorcas makes lovely cowshp wine, 
Squire, only she's gone to market and taken 
^vith her the key of the cellar." 

" Cowshp wine ! Ah, I remember taking 
some of Goody Blake's, down by the mill. 
If it's that sort of beverage I'm not sorry your 
sister has got the key of the cellar. I wonder 
whether Sir Roger de Coverley drank cowslip 
wine? 

" Can't say, I'm sure, Squire ; the gentle- 
man don't live in these parts." 

''Haven't you any Pale Ale? Bass or 
AUsopp, I don't care which." 

" Not a drop. Squire." 

" Dublin Stout ?" 

" No, Squire." 

" Soda Water or Lemonade ?" 

"Sister Dorcas has got some Seidhts 
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Powders in her workbox/' exclaimed Charity, 
exultingly. 

The Squire screwed up his face. 

" I can make you a cup o' tea, in less than 
a jiffy. Squire/' 

" Too hot, my lass ! I want something 
cooUng." 

" If you please. Squire," she added more 
slowly, looking on the gi'ound, and twiddling 
with her apron, " We've got capital water in 
the well." 

Mr. Drelincourt shook his head dolefully. 
He was by no means a total abstinence man, 
and heated with his morning's sport, did not 
like the idea of so poor a refreshment as cold 
water. 

"But you see. Squire," she continued, 
''Cousin Hunt is the Captain of a small 
vessel, trading to the Dutch coast, and a 
month ago he brought sister Dorcas a present 
of a bottle of Hollands." 

"Ah!" exclaimed the Squire, his face 
brightening considerably. 

" It's beautiful in tea. Squire, a little of it 
— and I should think would be uncommon 
refreshing with cold water." 

" Capital idea, my lass ! By all means let 
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me taste the flavour of Captain Hunt's 
present." 

In a very little time a small jug of the 
earUest beverage that refreshed the thirsty 
soul, with th^ green black bottle out of the 
cupboard, a basin of white sugar from the tea- 
caddy, and a glass tumbler were placed before 
the Squire, who lost no time in mixing a fiill 
glass. It was disposed of at a draught. 

" Capital ! he cried, taking a deep breath, 
and beginning to mix another tumbler. 
" Captain Hunt is a good Samaritan/' 

" That ain't the name of his ship. Squire — 
it's the Mary Jane." 

"Well, then, here's success to the Mary 
Jane." And the tired and heated sportsman 
again emptied the glass. 

Charity, as she saw her guest supplying 
himself a third time, began to fear that this 
rapid diminution of Sister Dorcas's much 
valued present, might not be quite agreeable 
to her, particularly as the younger sister now 
became conscious that she ought first to have 
asked her permission to give it away. 

" This is most refreshing. I never drank 
anything I like better." 
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The Squire seemed to be really enjoying 
himself — ^indeed he felt exhilarated as well as 
refireshed. 

" Very charming young lady, your mistress/' 
he suddenly observed, as he quaffed his beve- 
rage more slowly. 

" Yes, Squire." 

''And as amiable as she*s handsome, I 
should suppose ?" 

" Yes, Squire— at least, as far as I knows 
of — for she hasn't been with us long." > 

" So I hear. Charming young lady ! Very 
charming young lady! And this is capital 
Hollands !" he added, as if he felt bound in 
gratitude to praise the liquor as ^e\\ as the 
lady. 

"Yes, Squire," said Charity, more de- 
liberately — for, to her dismay, she saw the 
black bottle losing a further portion of its 
contents. 

"I drink her health," exclaimed the old 
gentleman, with animated gallantry, as he 
raised the sparkling tumbler to his lips. 
" Yes, this is excellent drink for a country- 
gentleman. I should say Sir Roger would 
have liked it exceedingly." 
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" No doubt he would, Squire," replied his 
companion, scarcely knowing what she was 
saying, and glancing furtively at the diminu- 
tion in Captain Hunt's cousinly souvenir. 

"Positively it has made me feel quite 
jovial, and a favourite song recurs to me — 

" Under the rose — under the rose ! 
We all love a pretty girl under the rose." 

*y Sister Charity alone with a man,!'^ in a 
stage whisper, cried a voice within a few feet 
of the smger, and both looking roimd beheld 
Sister Dorcas with a large basket on her arm, 
in a dark cloak and a poke bonnet of ancient 
fashion, looking over her spectacles with con- 
sternation, at the pair. 

And weD she might. To come unex- 
pectedly upon a strange sportsman singing 
love songs to her sister; and, moreover, 
making free with her precious Hollands, was 
to behold a scene that in her ideas of propriety 
was enough to take her breath away. 

" O sister 1" exclaimed Charity, now really 
frightened, but anxious to explam matters as 
rapidly as possible — " It's the Squire." 

The gentleman rose and made a profound 
bow. 
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'^He has shot a brace of pheasants and 
brought them here for Mistress/' she con- 
tinued quickly. " And — and — " 

Dorcas looked over her spectacles a scruti- 
nizing glance at her portly visitor, whom she 
now recognized, dropped a respectful curteey, 
basket in hand, but with a much more serious 
countenance than she usually wore when pre- 
senting hersetf to her superiors. 

"And the Squire complained of being 
heated and thirsty, and there was nothing 
else in the house to offer, as the beer wasn't 
fit to give to a tinker, and the cowslip wine 
was locked up, and so I thought of Cousin 
Hunt's present, and the Squire has liked it 
very much — and — " 

" Nothing could have been more acceptable, 
my lass," cried the sportsman, feeling ex- 
ceedingly jovial from the influence of his 
copious potations. " I feel under special 
obligations to the friendly kinswomen of the 
gallant Captain Hunt. The welcome beve- 
rage is deserving the patronage of the landed 
gentry of the country, and if Captain Hunt 
could in his next voyage procure me two or 
three dozen of that superlative liquid from 
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his Dutch friends, I shall be happy to give 
him his own price." 

"Yes, Squire!" replied the elder sister 
very gravely, " I will let Captain Hunt know 
your Honour's conunands. My mistress, I'm 
sure, will be extremely much obliged for 
your Honour's visit and I am particular glad 
your Honour liked the Hollands." 
. Civil as this speech was, it was said with a 
look that added, " But what's all this to do 
with your loving a pretty girl under the rose, 
and singing such stuff to my sister, I should 
like to know, you old sinner?" 

Mr. Drelincourt, however, was in too jovial a 
frame of mind to be able to interpret the old 
woman's gaze. He put on his green hat, and 
took up his gun, in a remarkably cheerful 
spuit. Indeed he had never felt more com- 
fortable since he had been a country gentleman. 
He doubted whether Sir Roger de Coverley 
had ever felt as comfortable. 

" Now my lass, don't forget my message !" 
he cried, as he was going out. " Squire Dre- 
lincourt's Hollands — no, Squire Drelincourt's 
compliments to Miss Mauleverer, and hopes 
Captain Hunt — Bless my heart what am 
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I thinking about — ^and hopes Miss Mauleverer 
will do him the honour to except a bottle — I 
mean a brace of pheasants, he has shot ex- 
pressly for her. Yes that's it. Pray don't 
forget. Many thanks! I shall always re- 
member you, and shall pay you another visit 
^oon. Good-bye, my lass." 
He went out singing, 

"I'd crowns resign 
To call thee mine, 
Sweet lass of Eichmond Hall !" 

" Sister Charity !" exclaimed Dorcas, in a 
-sepulchral voice, looking with intense gravity 
over her spectacles at the supposed culprit. 

" I did everything for the best !" replied 
she. "Goodness knows I didn't think he 
would drink so much !" 

" Sister Charity," repeated her elder sister 
in a still more severe tone. "It ain't the 
Hollands I'm a thinking of." She advanced 
three steps nearer to her. " What was that 
man a singing to you about loving a pretty 
girl under the rose?" 

" I'm sure I don't know," the other an- 
3wered putting her apron to her eye; "I 
-didn't give the Squire no encouragement to 
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sing nothing of the sort. He came in singing 
it, and then he repeated it after he had dnink 
a third tumbler. I can't be answerable for 
gentlemen singing a bit when they has a mind. 
There beant no particular harm in the 
words as I knows on." 

Dorcas gave a great sigh of reUef, put down 
her basket, and took up the pheasants. Their 
examination seemed to divert her mind from 
the unpleasant surmises she had been en- 
tertaining. She then examined the black 
bottle, and noticed the alarming diminution of 
its contents. She quietly put it back in the 
cupboard, restored the sugar to its place in 
the tea-caddy, and put the tumbler and spoon 
away to be washed. She next took off her 
bonnet and cloak, hung them upon pegs in a 
remote comer, and then proceeded to bring 
forth the result of her marketing — ^all in dead 
silence. 

She took the various articles out of their 
paper covers, and placed them in the larder 
or cupboard one by one, till everything had 
been carefully put away. Charity watching 
her proceedings with no slight interest, yet 
with an expression of countenance half frights 
ened and half sulky. 
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"Sister Charity," at last said the more 
ancient spinster, " I don't say there's any harm 
in the Squire's singing to you. You knows 
how to behave yourself I hope. But a young 
woman can't be too heedful when a gentleman 
sings love-songs, particular when he's been 
drinking three or four tumblers of Hollands. 
Now I'll take his birds and his message up to 
mistress." 

Dorcas took the pheasants and left the 
kitchen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



UNWELCOME VISITORS. 



In the course of the afternoon there came 
riding over the plain, in the direction of the 
Grange, a lady and gentleman ; the one fair 
and delicate, and not without pretensions to 
fashion in her appearance, the other of de- 
cidedly patrician demeanour. Both were 
young — ^the lady the junior of her companion. 
These were followed by a groom, in a hand- 
some livery and on a fine horse. 

The voices of the former were wafted by the 
breeze as their steeds cantered onwards, where 
cantering was admissible, or mingled with 
the sound of the reeds as they proceeded 
slowly side by side ; occasionally their accents 
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sunk to whispers. When they came sufficiently 
near the old house to notice its aspect, the 
lovely equestrian asked her escort whether he 
was satisfied, or would care for a closer in- 
spection of the building. 

"By all means," was the lively answer. 
**I certainly never saw a more delightful 
specinien of antiquity. Is it really inhabited, 
Henrietta ?" 

'* Oh, yes ! Lionel, as papa told you, 
by two charmingly curious old women, quite 
suited to the place, who have existed there 
time out of mind. Shall we go and visit 
them?" 

" Ah^ certainly! let us go and inspect these 
antiquities." 

" I am sorry I can promise you nothing 
more interesting. But don't despair. Per- 
haps we may find something there more to 
your taste." The young lady was evidently 
in a pleasant mood. 

Her companion slightly started, and some- 
thing like a sigh escaped him. He made a 
playful rejoinder as they cantered onwards, 
and soon clattering over the little bridge, they 
waited before the ancient doorway. 
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" How are we to announce our arrival ?" 
asked he, observing neither knocker nor 
beU, and leaning down, with an unceremo- 
nious lifting of the outside primitive latch 
with his whip-handle, perceived the chain 
with which the elder sister had but just 
secured the entrance. 

" Oh, when Richard comes up he will wake 
up the two old goodies, who are probably 
taking a nap." 

" Richard seems in no particular hurry, I 
think. In the meantime shall I dismount 
you ?*' 

" What, you really wish to go in ?" 

" Did you not intend it?" 

" I thought you would be satisfied with an 
out-door interview. There really is not much 
to see inside, but some half-empty tumble- 
down rooms, and a large old kitchen. I 
scarcely know whether it be worth the trouble 
of dismounting." 

"If that is all" — Lord Lionel Leigh an- 
swered gaily. 

He was standing on the ground with his 
bridle on his arm, and came round to the 
side of Miss Mauleverer. She made ho 
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further objections, and was lightly lifted from 
her saddle, the "trouble," it was evident, being 
far from considered by him superfluous ; , nor 
was it disagreeable to the lady — at any rate, 
when the act was accomplished, it seemed to 
have heightened the delicate bloom upon her 
cheek. It was not diflficult for a stranger to 
perceive that the pair stood towards each 
other in that interesting relationship which 
renders all such devoirs and deeds of courtesy 
more to them than those exchanged by the 
world in general. 

The sisters, whom the unwonted sound of 
horses' feet on the bridge had summoned, 
were startled out of their equanimity by their 
appearance. The Squire's daughter, as she 
was commonly called, when riding out, had 
occasionally stopped at the Grange and spoken 
a few kind words, but she had never before 
dismounted there. 

" We have come to pay you a visit," Miss 
Drelincourt said, with her usual affability. 
" This gentleman would much like to see the 
inside of the Grange, and your nice old 
kitchen, if you would not think us trouble- 
some." 
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Lord Lionel added some goodnatured 
apologies to his request to inspect the 
building. Dorcas felt no inclmation to op- 
pose the entrance of such distinguished com- 
pany. She opened the door wider to admit 
them. 

" There isn't much," she replied, " to see 
in the old place ; but you are most welcome 
to step in and rest.'' 

'* You're exceedingly welcome Miss !" ex- 
claimed Charity, *' and if you please, sir, you 
also." 

So the strong firm footstep of the gentle- 
man and the light one of the lady passed 
into the kitchen. They gi-atified the sisters 
by their laudatory comments on its comfort 
and stability, declining however to sit down 
or to partake of any refreshment ; but after a 
due amount of gossip respecting its history 
and proprietors, they seemed disposed to ex- 
tend their inspection of the edifice. 

"Do not let us trouble you," said Miss 
Drelincourt. " We will just look into a few 
of the other rooms." 

Before Dorcas could interpose, the young 
lady had opened the door leading to the 
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up-stairs apartments, and with her lover 
rapidly left the room. Charity looked at her 
sister with an expression of blank amazement ; 
and Dorcas seemed equally taken by surprise. 
Both hesitated to run after them, or to shout 
after them, and before they could bring their 
minds to one or the other, the intruders were 
beyond recall. They waited with anxiety and 
hstened. They heard footsteps and voices 
echoing from one room to the other, then, 
from the sudden lull, hoped they were leaving 
the house satisfied. But no ; a renewal of the 
sounds presently showed them that they were 
mistaken; the lady and gentleman were 
actually ascending the staircase. Well, they 
could not help it; they had not mentioned 
their young mistress's existence to these gay 
young people, nor authorized their intrusion 
on her solitude. 

Up the old staircase, with its antique 
balustrades, the handsome couple uncere- 
moniously proceeded. Miss Drelincourt lead- 
ing the way as fleetly as a lady's riding habit 
would permit, for Lord Lionel professed 
himself curious to see the quaint old rooms 
up-stairs. Perhaps they both found it 
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pleasant, roaming and lingering about the 
old house together, thus prolonging their 
day's enjoyment of each other's society. 

Lord Lionel opened the firat door on the 
landing-place, apparently without a thought 
of finding a chamber less desolate and empty 
than the rest. His startled pause astonished 
Miss Drelincourt — still more so did his look of 
dismay as he turned to retreat. He would at 
once have reclosed the door, but his com- 
panion, curious to ascertain the cause of his 
extraordinary emotion, interposed her slight 
person in the doorway — as abruptly she drew 
back, and followed the foot-steps of her 
lover with a half-pleased half-wondering 
gaze. 

"Who can it be ?" she whispered, as Lord 
Lionel now precipitately led the way. " What 
strange creatures not to tell us they had any 
one up-stairs. Poor thing ! she looked much 
startled — ^and no wonder — at our bursting in 
so suddenly upon her. Let us go and ask 
Dorcas." 

They were by this time at the foot of the 
stairs ; but the sisters, the more effectually to 
shut out their own responsibility in the matter, 
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it is to be supposed, had closed the kitchen- 
door, and made no further manifestation of 
themselves. 

** Oh, poor old souls ! Pray let them 
alone," cried Lord Lionel, with iU-expressed 
anxiety to get away from the place as rapidly 
as possible. ** It will be better, perhaps, not 
to be too inquisitive." 

Without further pause he continued his 
hurried course towards the entrance- door, 
foUow^ed a little reluctantly by Miss Drelin- 
court. She suffered herself, nevertheless, to 
be lifted into her saddle, only raising a glance 
towards the upper windows of the old house 
as they rode slowly away. 

"Quite an adventure to tell papa," she 
said at last. ** It was rather cruel of you 
not to let me ascertain further particulars. 
How very frightened you looked !" 

" Did I !" Lord Lionel answered, gravely. 
"It was rather startling — intruding upon a 
lady in a manner that must have appeared 
rude." 

"And retreating, so precipitately, I am 
afraid, must have seemed still more so," re- 
turned Miss Drelincourt. " I really think we 
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should have stopped and apologized — at 
least to the attendants." 

"Ah, I see you will never forgive me/* 
Lord Lionel answered with forced gaiety; 
" but depend upon it, the affair is best as it 



is." 



" But to find any one there is wonderful. 
I assure you the old house has not been 
occupied, except by the old sisters, certainly 
since I was born. And such a lovely creature 
— quite elegant and distinguished-looking." 

Lord Lionel was singularly unresponsive — 
something, however, he did murmur, about the 
hasty glance which he alone had permitted 
himself, having only enabled him to distinguish 
a person in deep mourning. 

" Surely, it must be the young lady Mr. 
Fairholme mentioned." 

" I should not wonder," replied her cavalier. 

*'How strange I should have forgot her 
return." 

Lord Lionel had not forgot her return. 

They galloped off — ^but the remainder of 
their ride was a silent one. 
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CHAPTER X. 

EXPEDITION TO CROWLAND. 

When the sisters ventured up-stairs to wait 
on their young mistress, after the departure 
of Lord Lionel and Miss Drelincourt, some- 
what imeasily, yet building much on the very 
short visit the intruders had paid, they were 
dismayed to find her seated, terribly pale, her 
hand grasping the arm of the chair she sat 
on> her small teeth set tightly together, 
evidently scarcely yet recovered from a faint, 
or shock of fear, or other emotion. 

"Why, how pale you look, to be sure!" 
cried Dorcas anxiously. 

" Goodness gracious. Miss, how monstrous 
pale you be !" cried Charity. 
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At first she took no notice of their ex- 
clamations. They were more affected by her 
silence than by the displeasure they had ex- 
pected. The younger laid the cloth for dinner. 
The elder stealthily approached her mistres as 
though to scrutinize her more closely. 

." How is it possible to get to Crowland? " 
asked the young lady sharply. 

" By Mark's cart, Miss, Wednesday, mar- 
ket-day," answered Dorcas, looking over her 
spectacles, evidently as much surprised by 
the question, as by the suddenness of its ex- 
pression. 

" Yes, Miss, Crowland market-day is every 
Wednesday," added Charity ; " and the cart 
always goes there on that particular day." 

" Wednesday — ^not till then ? Surely there 
must be some other way of getting there !" 
said Miss Mauleverer impatiently. 

But the ancient spinsters had nothing 
further to suggest. Both stood looking on 
from the same apple- dumpling face. 

" Very well ! You may go," she exclaimed, 
and waved her hand imperatively. 

"Stop," she cried again, as they were 
hastily obeying her orders. " Who are those 
people you sent up to disturb me?" 
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"If you please, Miss," said the elder 
deprecatingly, "we did not send them to 
you. We didn't so much as tell them you 
were in the house even. But it wouldn't have 
been for us to have gone and shut the door in 
the face of the Squire's daughter, when she 
asked so prettily to come in and look at our 
kitchen. As for their going up-stairs we had 
nothing to do with that — I hadn't thought of 
their doing it." 

" Yes, Miss ; the young lady opened the 
door without so much as with vour leaf, or 
by your leaf," added Charity. 

"And the gentleman? — " inquired the 
mistress almost fiercely. 

They could give her no information re- 
specting him, except that they had heard say 
as the Squire was going to marry his daughter 
to a lord, and they thought this must be 
one by his looks, and his being so sweet on 
the young lady. 

"Well, well,' cried Miss Mauleverer with 
a deep sigh, " 'tis hard for me to find no 
peace even in my own house." 

She was very restless all the remainder of 
the evening — ^pacing the rooms and speaking 
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to herself in a foreign language, with clasped 
hands and passionate gestures. 

The next morning she told the sisters that 
she should not go to church, Dorcas having 
asked her to attend a prayer-meeting, held 
there twice a week, and this with a decision 
which deterred the old dame from attempting 
to urge her to the contrary ; whilst the ex- 
pression of wretchedness which displayed itself 
in her countenance, made both sisters feel so 
averse to leaving her alone, that to the sacrifice 
even of their habit they also remained at home. 

That night the mistress of the Grange again 
reminded her attendants that she must go to 
Crowland. She inquired whether there was 
a jeweller's or watchmaker's shop there ; and 
on their replying in the a£Birmative, she asked 
whether it were not possible to walk the 
distance. 

Dorcas declared such a proceeding on the 
part of her young mistress to be out of the 
question. She also demurred about one like 
Miss Mauleverer going in Mark's covered cart. 
It was only fit for poor folk such as them to 
ride in. She suggested a pony-shay. Her 
young mistress pondered a moment. 
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" No/' she cried ; " the cart would do for 
me; it is imperative that I should practise 
economy/' 

It was arranged that a message should be 
4sent to the carrier to stop in the lane behind 
the Grange, which was the nearest point he 
passed on his way to Crowland. 

Shrouded in her long black cloak therefore, 
the hood of which was drawn close around 
her bonnet, on a cold drizzKng morning, Miss 
Mauleverer issued from the Grange escorted 
by the two sisters. 

She had declined their company during the 
day, much to their astonishment, they having 
made sure one of them must go with her. Mis- 
tress going " to town,*' with rough Marks her 
sole protector, was contrary even to their ideas 
of gentility. However, the young lady appeared 
to have a way of her own, and they were obliged 
to accept her arrangements, and content them- 
selves with giving her every direction about 
the shop she wanted, and also to a friend's 
house where she was to await the carrier in 
the afternoon. 

They saw her safely into the interior of the 
rude vehicle, behind the rustic driver, who. 
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not without astonishment, beheld the delicate 
form and beautiful countenance of his fare. 
As commodious a seat as was procurable was 
provided for her, opposite a raw, thick-set 
country girl, who stared at her fellow- 
passenger open-mouthed, as if fascinated by 
her appearance, whilst they jolted onwards. 
For her edification the carrier occasionally 
made attempts at the facetious during the 
journey, but the broad country dialect in 
which they were expressed, rendered them 
unintelligible to his lady passenger. 

After a good three hours' drive, allowing for 
stoppages at various habitations on the road 
to take up parcels and commissions, they en- 
tered the town, and the young lady was 
requested to say where she would be put 
down. 

" At a jeweller's, if there was such a shop in 
the town,'* she rephed. 

At the sight of the one straggling, meanly- 
built street, she began to doubt if the object 
of her expedition could be attained. The 
driver, however, whistled on his horses, the 
country-girl stared at her with augmented 
interest and respect, and presently they 
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stopped in the middle of the street, before a 
narrow, dingy-looking tenement. It answered 
the description the young lady had inquired 
for; for a silver watch or two, and some 
metal ornaments, were displayed in the 
window. 

Miss Mauleverer looked out hopelessly on 
this unpromising exterior, nevertheless she 
alighted; the carrier, as he handed out a 
cottage time-piece wrapped in brown paper, 
which had been sent for repair, infoimed his 
female passengers that he started from the 
" White Dog" at four o'clock. 

A grimy-looking man had come out to 
take his orders. Miss Mauleverer entered 
the house, her frame weary and shaken by 
the uneasy motion of the waggon. A youth 
behind the counter asked her pleasure — 
staring inquisitively, and as the old man had 
now re-entered the shop she produced a small 
box, and asked if it was in his line to purchase 
articles of bijouterie, for she had a few 
trinkets to dispose of. 

The watchmaker, after peering at her. 
through his spectacles, took the box from her, 
and unceremoniously turned out its contents. 
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shaking his head with assumed depreciation ; 
the youth, who was his son, looked over his 
shoulder the while, with undisguised admira- 
tion ; for many of the articles he knew to be 
of greater value and of finer workmanship 
than any that he had seen; fortunately for 
Miss Mauleverer, she had come to a place 
where transactions of the kind were not un- 
common, Crowland being not far from a port 
town, and favourably situated for barterings 
and petty commerce with seafaring men and 
smaU shipholders in articles of foreign 
jewellery. 

The watchmaker fingered each trinket as 
disdainfully as if he regarded it as worthless ; 
at last he asked the owner where they came 
from, and if she were a Frenchwoman ? 

She replied in a conciliatory tone, adding 
that as she had no occasion for such orna- 
ments, she desired to turn them into money. 

The son nudged his father's arm and 
singled out a Venetian cross, somewhat dim- 
med in lustre, but of exquisite workmanship, 
,for his special approval, whilst the other 
surlily thrust a small gold chain into the small 
scales, which stood on the counter. 
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Just then there was a noise in the street, 
the sound of horses' feet and carnage-wheels 
approaching, the cheering of idle boys of the 
town, the barking of dogs, and other signs of 
unusual animation, such as a small provincial 
town exhibits on extraordinary occasions. 
The young man put down the cross and 
stepped to the door; presently he eagerly 
announced the "turn-out" from the Hall. 
'" Look sharp, father, they're coming here !" 

There was, indeed, quite an exciting scene 
^before the tradesman's door. 

The old man put the ornaments hastily 
^aside, and prepared for his distinguished cus- 
■tomers, as regardless of the object of his 
present visitor as if he had never beheld her. 

A four-horse drag had driven to the door — 
the "turn-out " from the Hall, as had been an- 
nounced. Lord Lionel held the reins, and by 
his side was seated the Squire's daughter. 
The Squire and his nephew were seated 
•behind them. 

A confusion of voices succeeded the stop- 
page of the carriage; then came much 
laughter and animated talk. Presently were 
heard Miss Drelincourt's softest, clearest ac- 

VOL I. o 
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cents, as she was being helped down by her 
lover. 

Miss Mauleverer, who had risen at last, 
feeling that an encounter which seemed as 
terrible as death to her was inevitable, pre- 
pared to brave it. Suddenly a door at the 
back of the shop opened, for the purpose of 
giving some one from within a better view of 
the company ; with a swift step she made her 
way past the counter and entered the parlour. 
It had but one occupant, a female, who readily 
made way for her. She had withdrawn a 
portion of the curtain which shaded the win- 
dow, so that Miss Mauleverer, from where 
she now sat, could see what was going on in 
the shop. 

Lord Lionel and Miss Drelincourt had en- 
tered. Her father had been induced to take 
the box-seat, the whip, and the reins, and 
though two grooms stood at the leaders' heads, 
he did not feel quite comfortable. Presently 
he asked his nephew whether Sir Roger de 
Coverley ever drove four-in-hand; but the 
barrister expressed his inability to speak with 
confidence on thi^t particular point. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 



GAY COMPANY. 



The object of Miss Drelincourt's visit to 
the country watchmaker, was the insertion 
of a piece of hair in a locket — an object too 
important in the young lady's eyes to be per- 
mitted to go out of her sight. Whilst she 
waited for its being done, Miss Mauleverer had 
a good opportunity of contemplating the two 
handsome heads bending over the counter to- 
gether, the fine braids of the one seeming 
ahnost to mingle with the dark bright hair of 
the other, as they exchanged smiling glances 
over the bijouterie to which the shopman 
called their attention. 

Amidst these, either by accident or design, 
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he had inserted the Venetian cross, which 
almost immediately attracted their notice. 

Lord Lionel took it up quickly and re- 
garded it with the eye of a connoisseur. 

" Ah ! what is this ?" the lady exclaimed, 
taking it from him. **Now really it is 
extremley pretty — ^foreign too. 

The young man selected several of Miss 
Mauleverer's jewels, and presented them 
on a tray for the inspection of the Squire's 
daughter. 

She was delighted, and began examining 
each with true feminine gratification, though 
gems of equal value and of newer setting, 
were sparkling on her fingers and arms. 

Lord Lionel's eye too glanced eagerly over 
them, but with a pained and startled look. 
When Miss Drelincourt finally singled out the 
cross, demanding the price, and appealed to 
him for commendation of her choice, he turned 
abruptly away. 

The young man called to his father to 
name the prices and receive payment. 

The locket being finished. Miss Drehncourt 
contented herself with purchasing the cross, 
and a diamond pin for her father, and left the 
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shop with her apparently reluctant lover. 
Both regained their places, amidst the 
obsequious bows of the well-satisfied trades- 
man, and the repeated cheers of a band of little 
rustic vagabonds, much to the Squire's content. 
Lord Lionel took the reins, the horses started, 
and trotted merrily away in the direction of 
Middlecombe Regis, the grooms clambering 
to their seats as quickly as they could. After 
the departure of the company the young lady 
came forth from the back parlour, and in a 
tremulous voice requested immediate attention 
to the business she had come upon. She 
was requested with more considemtion to its 
down, informed of the speedy disposal of t\« o 
of her trinkets — a not very exorbitant discount 
was deducted from the amount they had 
brought, and a pretty fair offer made for the 
remainder. 

She accepted the sum at once ; though she 
seemed weary of everything at that moment, 
still as the coin was counted down to her on 
the counter, and she deposited it in her port- 
monnaie, she experienced a revival of energy. 

It was raining when she left the house, and 
she felt the necessity of seeking a shelter 
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during the tune she might have to wait. 
She remembered the direction that had beeu 
given her, also " the shop," which happened 
to be not many doors from the one she 
had quitted. This she entered first, for she 
had to make a few trifling purchases for her- 
self, and also to buy some useful presents for 
her domestics, of whose attention to herself 
and mother she had not been unmindful. 

When she had completed her shopping, and 
having desired her packages to be sent to the 
" White Dog" for the carrier's cart, was pass- 
ing out again into the street, she was 
suddenly confronted by Mr. Fairholme, who 
being also in the town, had seen her, much to 
his surprise, leave the watchmaker s, and had 
been lingering in view with the object of 
offering his services. 

Since their last meeting the mind of the 
zealous Curate had been in a state of great 
perplexity about his fair parishioner. He 
found no little difficulty in reconciling him- 
self to a belief in her being of the Romish 
faith, notwithstanding what he had heard to 
that effect, and he was exceedingly anxious to 
clear up the point. Even were that established 
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beyond the possibility of doubt, he did not 
think it sufficient to exclude him from friendly 
communication with her. Should the young 
lady be willing to hear the truth, her conver- 
sion to the religion of her family might not 
be impracticable. He was prepared for diffi- 
culties, but he liked difficulties. The task was 
one that was peculiarly acceptable to him ; all 
that he hoped for was, that she might not 
fall into the hands of his late guest the 
Reverend Emanuel Mordecate, M.A. That 
contingency might render his interposition of 
no avail whatever. 

Miss Mauleverer responded to his cordial 
salutation with indiflference. She looked her 
sense of the liberty he was taking by his ex- 
pressions of regret that she should be out in 
such weather, and said coldly that she had 
had business to transact in the town, and that 
this having been completed, she was about to 
return home. 

" I hope, in a close carriage," he said, with 
some anxiety. 

" Certainly,'* she answered, " in a covered 
x;onveyance." 

"Because," he added, hesitatingly, "I 
should otherwise have offered— f — " 
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" O ! thank you T* she replied, interrupting: 
him, " I am excellently provided for." 

She would have passed on with a cold' 
inclination of her head, but the young clergy- 
man was not to be so easily repulsed. He 
persisted in walking by her side, holding 
his umbrella over her head. This attention 
she endured with ill-restrained impatience. 

"If I had not recognized you,*' he said,, 
his voice betraying the satisfaction he felt 
in his position, " I should have ventured to- 
repeat ray visit, to inform you that I had ful- 
filled your little commission; I hope when 
next you are able to come to church, you will- 
be pleased with what I have done, and if you 
wiD give me the charge of your dear mother's 
grave, you may be quite sure that the utmost 
attention and respect shall be shown to it." 

She bowed her head sadly, yet still coldly. 
" Pray let me know the expense I have ^a- 
curred." 

" Nothing !" he answered quickly. 

There was another reason why he had 
wished to see her. "I much fear," he added,, 
" from information that has reached me, that 
you have been annoyed by the unintentional. 
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intrusion of Miss Drelincourt and Lord 
Lionel Leigh." 

" Ah ! it is you then whom I have to thank 
for that annoyance/' she answered. 

Mr. Fairholme protested against this im- 
putation, and explained how he had heard of 
the occurrence when visiting at the Hall. He 
had informed Miss DreHncourt of her wish 
for seclusion, and had endeavoured to check 
what were considered neighbourly intentions. 

"Were such likely to be offered?" she 
inquired, perfectly aware, however, of the 
Squire's visit, and its kindly object. 

" Why, Mr. Drelincourt is of so excessively 
benevolent a disposition, he is so disposed to 
be hospitable, and expressed such real concern 
respecting you, that he certainly might make 
some demonstration in your behalf, which in 
your present mood might not be agreeable to 
you. I tried to dissuade him from any pro- 
ceeding of the kind." 

" Thank you," she responded, still coldly. 
" Miss Drelincourt, then, made her adventure 
the subject of discussion at the Hall, and her 

companion " Her voice here betrayed 

emotion, and she stopped. 
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"Miss Drelincourt expressed the deepest 
regret for her thoughtlessness; as for Lord 
Lionel, I assure you he seemed to discourage 
any discussion on the subject. I think he 
felt that he had done wrong in entering the 
house, thQUgh I suppose his lordship was 
ignorant of its containing such an inmate." 

"I am obliged to him," answered the 
young lady. 

Having by this time arrived at her destina- 
tion. Miss Mauleverer dismissed her escort, 
courteously, declining his further services. 
The reverend gentleman took off his hat, 
made his bow, and retired. 
' Half an hour later, from her place of con- 
cealment in the humble conveyance she had 
selected, she observed the Curate in the out- 
skirts of the town, walking quickly along, 
apparently absorbed in thought. At first her 
mind seemed impatient of his apparently fre- 
quent intrusion upon her ideas; but she 
could not help being sensibly touched by his 
attentions. She knew that she stood very 
much in need of such kindness ; yet, she 
asked herself would it be fair to him, under 
the terrible circumstances in which she found 
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herself placed, to permit his interesting him- 
self about her. 

Her thoughts remained painful and con- 
fused during the whole of her return journey. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



A SISTER OF CHARITY. 



The old women received back their young- 
mistress in an exhausted state. They got her 
quickly to bed, but all night long she was 
kept awake by the restlessness of fever. 

In the morning her attendants were se- 
riously alarmed, and would have sent off a 
message for the doctor, had she not assured 
them the sight of him even would kill her. 
They let her have her way, yet Dorcas shook 
her head at the ominous words ; and Charity 
was equally foreboding. 

They did not go to church on the following 
Sunday, as the illness of their mistress had 
assumed the form of low fever, and was then 
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:at its crisis ; nor did they hold any communi- 
cation with their neighbours ; nevertheless, 
there came to Mr. Fairholme an exaggerated 
report of the perilous condition of his in- 
teresting parishioner. 

By Monday, however, the more serious 
symptoms had abated, yet Miss Mauleverer 
lay through the long silent hours with the 
shadow of the poplar on her bed, and with 
thoughts still darker of the strange past upon 
her soul. 

Suddenly, in the dreary silence, there came 
4i low knock at the door, and at her faint 
" come in'* a vision of youth, grace, and love- 
liness seemed to fill with sunshine the 
shadowy room— for a young lady, in a fashion- 
able walking costume, with the fresh glow 
of air and exercise on her delicate face, entered 
the chamber. Yet the darkest object would 
have startled the invalid far less. 

"Do not be alarmed," murmured a soft 
voice ; " it is only your neighbour, Henrietta 
Drelincourt." 

The intruder advanced softly, but cou- 
rageously, towards the bed's side. 

" I have come quite alone. I ought to 
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apologize for this second intrusion — this time 
voluntary on my part, but the good old souls 
downstairs were so resolute in refusing to in- 
troduce me, that I was obliged to be bold 
and venture thus unannoimced. They said 
you were too ill to see visitors, but that was 
the greater reason for my wishing to see you, 
having come on no idle call of ceremony, but 
with the earnest wish to be of use or comfort 
to you." 

" Thank you !" said the patient, softly, sink- 
ing back upon the pillow, and faintly closing 
her eyes, her heart beating painfully; but 
neither by voice or look did she evince grati- 
tude. In truth, she was terribly annoyed. 

" My father, too," Miss Drelincourt con- 
tinued, " since he discovered your residence 
here, has been most anxious that I should 
call, he feeling deeply interested in your 
family, of whom he has heard many pleasant 
anecdotes. Mr. Fairholme, however, was so 
strenuous in his discouragement of our inten- 
tions that ^but pray do not disturb your- 
self." 

The patient made an efiFort to sit up, and 
signed to her visitor to take a seat. 
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" I will not stay long to-day ; T see you 
are not strong enough for any exertion, but I 
will come again if you will give me leave ; 
and if you would allow me the pleasure of 
watching over your convalescence, I should 
feel both proud and happy of becoming 
useful to you." 

She laid her hand with an impulse of 
womanly kindness on that of the invalid. 
This language and manner, in spite of herself, 
interested and soothed her irritated feeUngs, 
and she gazed upon the fair face bent over her, 
with an expression of admiration. She again 
thanked her, but now in a manner which, if 
it did not absolutely accept, at least did not 
repulse these proflFered services. 

Miss Drelincourt thus encouraged, lingered 
a Uttle longer— the unaffected, unassuming 
sweetness of her manner irresistibly melting 
the suspicious reserve of her companion. 
Finally she departed, with full permission to 
return next day, and to come^ as often as she 
pleased, and do whatever she wished. The 
next morning she reappeared in the Squire's 
carriage loaded with delicacies. Her friend, 
for such she was determined to make her, re- 
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ceived her with genuine pleasure — ^her 
natural sympathy with youth, beauty, and 
refinement making it perhaps impossible for 
her — ^the ice being broken — ^to resist the 
'charm ; or perhaps some deeper motive now 
made her yield herself deliberately to the 
gentle force put upon her previous anxious 
desire to repulse any such advances. 

However this might be, she no longer re- 
sisted the sweet influence of Miss Drelincourt's 
society. On the contrary, she displayed her 
own attractive manners, which soon cast 
quite a spell around her young companion, 
who yielded herself to it unsuspiciously, and 
without reserve. DaUy interviews during that 
week confirmed this impression, whilst there 
were such advances made in the patient's 
bodily and mental health, that when Mr. 
Fairholme called at the Grange, and, a little 
to his surprise, was admitted to her presence, 
he found the young lady seated at the window 
— ^languid, but convalescent — suffering only 
from weaknesSo 

She was engaged in trimming a large 
straw hat, preparatory to her going to spend 
a few days at the Hall, she carelessly told him. 
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according to Mr. and Miss Drelincourt's 
kind invitation, for her further restoration. 
While she pursued her feminine occupation 
with grace and celerity, she chatted pleasantly, 
perhaps a little coquettishly, with the young 
clergyman, who hardly knew whether to be 
delighted or not with the change so evident 
in her manner, as well as in her appearance. 

As for the old dames, their perplexity was 
extreme at this sudden and complete trans- 
formation in their mistress. Her intimacy with 
the Squire's daughter was a source of great 
excitement ; and when the Squire's carriage 
finally arrived to carry her away, the incident 
astonished them beyond measure. Dorcas 
looked over her spectacles after the retreating 
vehicle with a sense of astonishment too 
strong for speech; and Charity stared in a 
flutter of amazement, which at last found ex- 
pression in thei ejaculation — " Goodness me !" 
Miss Mauleverer took her guitar with her, 
her friend having told her that her father was 
excessively fond of music, and that this in- 
strument would be new to him. 

It was as great a surprise to the possessor of 
the Grange as to her attendants, the curious 
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turn of fortune which sent her speeding from 
her ancient abode over the stony lanes, in a 
conveyance of so different a kind from that in 
which but a fortnight ago she had proceeded 
to the nearest town ; and a melancholy smile 
marked her recognition of the landmarks as 
she looked around her and felt as if she were 
breathing sensibly the air, or enjoying the 
light of day, for the first tune since her ar- 
rival in England. Yet her feehngs could 
have been far from comfortable as she put 
certain questions to herself. She had accepted 
the hospitahty of these amiable strangers ; 
but how far was she justified in accepting 
their confidence ? 

The Squire and his daughter were now 
alone, she had taken care to ascertain ; but 
she knew they were unlikely long to remain 
so ; indeed the latter had specially mentioned, 
when giving her invitation, amongst other 
company shortly expected, the return of Lord 
Lionel Leigh. 

" And then you will be most happy — if 
what I hear is true concerning you," replied 
her friend. 

The heiress, though she did not deny the 
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pleasant intimation, blushed ; but her nature 
being influenced by a modest reserve, re- 
strained her from placing too ready a confidence 
in this as yet comparative stranger. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE squire's daughter. 



Squire Drelincourt^ looking very much the 
country gentleman, in top-boots and leathers, 
and his daughter in her riding habit, were on 
the steps to receive their guest, when the car- 
riage arrived ; the former, with his affectation 

r 

of old-fashioned courtesy, mingled with 
warm-hearted cordiahty, bade her welcome to 
the Hall ; and the heiress received her with an 
affectionate demonstration. 

Though at so short a distance from the 
Grange, a striking change was presented by 
the land comprising the Hall estate. It was 
well cultivated, and the park grounds had 
been picturesquely laid out. 
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The mansion was of stately proportions, 
whilst ita interior combined aU the modem 
comforts that wealth could add to a country 
residence at least as old as the Stuarts. Its 
guest would have been deUghted when she 
found herself installed in its pleasantest 
bedchamber, waited on by a French maid, 
and charmed with father and daughter at the 
cheerful dinner table or in the cosy library 
that evening, had not certain uneasy feeUngs 
constantly marred her pleasure. 

The Squire was not a Uttle puzzled at first 
by finding in his new acquaintance, instead 
of the kind of person he had expected, an 
elegant and thoroughly accomplished young 
lady. She displayed such piquant vivacity, 
joined with singular grace of speech and 
manner, that he could not help being charmed 
by her. He was pleasantly surprised, for he 
did not like, generally speaking, the race of 
" die-away young ladies," as he called them, 
ranking them only next to old maids and 
widows, who since his having become a 
widower, had been his special abhorrence. 
Indeed, he had a particular dislike to all 
female visitors to his house, except those 
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possessing the claims of civility or relationship. 
So for the last five years, after the governess 
had been somewhat prematurely dismissed, 
there had devolved on Miss Drehncourt the 
sole direction not only of herself but of her 
father's large establishment, as well as the 
doing the honours of his house and table to 
guests composed almost entirely of the other 
sex, which critical ordeal for one so young 
she had endured triumphantly. 

It was impossible to help admiring, from 
the age of sixteen, her girlish dignity, her 
grace and modesty of manner, which she 
retained as conspicuously when beautifully 
mounted riding in the hunting field by her 
proud father's side, as when seated at the 
head of his crowded and hospitable board. 

Lord Lionel had met and danced with the 
heiress during her first season in town. He 
was evidently much attracted then, and the 
fond father appeared to single him out for 
especial favour amongst her numerous 
admirers. But his lordship went abroad, 
returned, met and visited the Drelincourts at 
the Hall, near which his father's estate lay. 
Apparently his attentions, though his admir- 
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ation might not have decreased, had dimin- 
ished. Again he went on the continent, again 
returned, and at last proposed. Mr. Drelin- 
court was as pleased as he could be at such a 
contingency, one which sooner or later he 
had looked on as inevitable ; indeed he was 
grateful to his daughter's lover for the time 
he had taken to make up his mind, as the 
result of his having so done, must in a 
measure separate him from his child. As for 
\\iQjianceey she had preserved herself " fancy 
free" from other heart-entanglements, and 
loved and admired Lord Lionel better than 
any one except her father. 

So matters went on smoothly to all but a 
few disappointed aspirants, amongst whom was 
the barrister introduced to the reader in our 
first chapter, who, by right of relationship, had 
had the entree to his uncle's house, and 
general access to his cousin's society, from her 
earliest girlhood. 

Lord Lionel's pretensions had been recog- 
nized as formidable obstacles to his designs, 
but he had not allowed them entirely to 
discomfit him ; the tardiness of his Lordship, 
his capricious disposition, and some other 
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traits of his character with which he had 
become acquainted, still kept his hopes alive, 
while his pretty amiable cousin, who was so 
impenetrable in her maiden coldness to the 
generaUty of her admirers, would exhibit the 
greatest pleasure in the society of her clever 
kinsman who had always pleased and amused 
her. 

Her engagement, therefore, though far 
from agreeable to him, did not extinguish his 
hopes. He resumed his cousinly role with 
the same apparent easy contentment, and 
looked on the happiness of the acknowledged 
lovers with almost a brotherly satisfaction. 

Miss Drelincourt was delighted to find that 
her father was as much attracted by her 
young friend as she herself had been. She 
hoped to be able to prevail on her to be a great 
deal at the Hall whilst they were there, — so 
lady-like a companion in her present circum- 
stances would be very desirable, to say nothing 
of the acquisition which such a charming ac- 
complished person would be in the house. 
Her singing was wonderful. ItaUan culture, 
combined with natural talent, had rendered 
it almost perfect. Though Miss Mauleverer 
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complained of being out of practice, and grief 
and illness might have temporarily impaired 
her powers, her vocal talent surprised both 
her auditors. 

" Oh !" exclaimed the heiress, when at the 
conclusion of a duet, the imperfections of her 
own style, in spite of first-rate masters, had 
been made apparent to herself, "what an 
advantage it would be to sing with you, and 
hear you frequently ! If you would but let 
me rank myseK as your pupil : if you would 
but condescend to correct my defects ! I am 
particularly anxious to improve just now." 

"Papa," she added, whilst turning over 
a pile of music, a rising blush announcing 
that another name had been suggested in her 
thoughts, " Papa is, I can assure you, though 
he is partial to English music, very fastidious. 
And a particular friend of ours, who comes 
here frequently, has been so much in Italy, 
that I always feel he must be dreadfully im- 
pressed with the inferiority of English amateur 
performances." 

" I am sure," broke in the Squire from his 
arm-chair, " that the hearing that Agnus Dei 
sung as it was just now, is of itself sufficient 
instruction." 
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" I must teach you/' said her friend in a 
low voice, her hand trembling perceptibly as 
she turted over the leaves of the music that 
had been placed on the desk before her, and 
bending over it to hide the sudden pallor 
which had overspread her countenance ; " you 
must tell your father my wishes on that sub- 
ject. I have certainly had great advantages 
abroad. I should be proud to have you as 
my first pupil. Your voice has great capa- 
bilities, and is susceptible of much improve- 
ment." 

" You are not speaking seriously," said Miss 
Drelincourt, gladly. " You could not really 
give me regular lessons. That would be de- 
lightful. I shall speak to papa on the 
subject, and then, of course, you will stay 
here, which will be another advantage." 

"That will not be necessary," the other 
answered. " My own home is better suited 
to me at present." 

" As you please, my dear Miss Mauleverer. 
But I assure you that your companionship 
would be the greatest boon to me. My 
father has become so unaccustomed to the 
society of ladies in the house, that when I 
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do find one who can render herself agreeable 
to him," she added, smiling, " I do not feel 
inclined to throw away the advantage. I am 
afraid that your health is delicate, and that 
you are unable to endure our un genial Eng- 
lish climate, not, at least, till the summer, 
and then we, I fear " 

She rose, for her father was calling out 
that it was time for invalids to go to bed if 
there was to be no more music. 

" Then, I fear I shall be gone.'' 

Her new friend made a violent effort, as if 
to suppress some strong emotion, rose also, 
and was presently following Miss Drelincourt 
upstairs to her bed-room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RECLUSE AT THE HALL. 

Miss Mauleyerer reappeared the next 
morning at the breakfast-table, as charming 
to her much-fascinated host and hostess as on 
the preceding evening ; her increased languor 
and the transparent fairness of her complexion 
enhancing her interest in their eyes. 

Miss Drelincourt had already spoken to 
her father on the subject of the conversation 
at the piano, and the Squire had readily 
responded to the suggestion, begging her to 
assure her Mend of the pleasure it would give 
him should she decide to continue their guest, 
upon any terms that would be most agreeable 
to her. 
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She shook her head when the kind message 
was repeated to her, expressed much gratitude, 
but said she did not as yet feel sufficiently 
strong, either in nerves or spirit, to take up 
her abode in a stranger's house. She wished 
to retire to her home, and return as she felt 
inclined. At last a promise was obtained 
from her to remain to the end of the week, 
and give daily singing lessons. 

Miss Mauleverer made one request. There 
were such painful associations connected with 
her father's name, that she would beg them to 
call her by her mother's maiden name, Eliot, 
before any strangers with whom she might 
come in contact. 

The Squire, when he heard her wishes on 
this point, though he did not seem quite to 
understand the necessity of the arrangement, 
acquiesced. 

That morning was devoted to singing, at 
least tts many hours of it as the heiress would 
permit her friend to give to it, and in the 
afternoon they drove to the village. Miss 
Drelincourt having some calls of charity and 
usefulness to make at the school and cottages. 
Thus Miss Eliot, as we must call her, had her 
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first experience of an English lady's occupation 
in the country, and shuddered inwardly as 
she contrasted it with the gay frivolity of the 
South. Whilst her companion was in the 
school-house, which adjoined the church, she 
seized the opportunity of visiting her mother's 
grave. She had not seen it since that melan- 
choly Sunday on which she had been taken 
to church by her faithful attendants. One 
glance showed her how well Mr. Fairholme 
had accomphshed her desire— primroses and 
violets were already blooming thickly over 
the mound, 

" He must be very amiable," she murmured, 
with an expression that would have deUghted 
him, could he have seen it. 

She knelt and kissed the sod, and offered 
up a fervent prayer. On her way back to 
the carriage, she came suddenly upon the 
young clergyman, who, accidentally, was 
crossing the church-yard ; she extended her 
hand with an earnestness of manner that 
stirred his heart, and thanked him fervently. 

Miss Drelincourt, divining how her friend 
would wish to spend the interval of her 
absence, had intentionally lingered. She now 
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came out, just as the Curate had hauded his 
interesting parishioner into the carriage^ and 
greeted him kindly. After a little Conversa- 
tion on parish matters, in which Mr. Fair- 
holme took part in a singularly absent manner, 
she invited him to dinner the following 
day ; little knowing the perilous enjoyment 
she was thus providing him, — its prospect, 
even, during the interval of expectation, 
proved in no shght degree unsettling to a 
mind on whose tranquillity the welfare of many 
precious souls depended. 

Compassion for her friendless position 
might be largely mingled with the impressions 
her beauty and fascination created. Mystery 
and pride appeared to have erected a barrier 
between them, but clerical flesh and blood 
was not proof against the more favourable 
circumstances under which the Curate beheld 
her after the dinner-party, brightening that 
home-circle by the charm of her look — a charm 
which, flashing forth from beneath that languid 
saddened air, and that garb of nun-like simpli- 
city, was the more impressive to the enthusi- 
astic Anglican. Her careless acceptation of his 
attentions turned him giddy with delight, and 
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as for her singing, he sat overwhehned with 
a sense of ecstasy. 

The fall meaning of the term adoration had 
never been brought home to him till now, 
but in his heart it was a feeling of exalted 
devotion, far above ordinary sentiments. It 
was the saint-worship of mediseval times. 

" That young fool of a parson is evidently 
over head and ears in love with your interesting 
friend,'* Mr. Drelincourt observed to his 
daughter when they were alone. 

Miss Drelincourt laughed her wonted 
musical laugh, when more than usually 
pleased. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE MAN OP THE WORLD. 

Ferdinand Stoughton's arrival a little dis- 
turbed the tranquil pleasure of the trio at 
the Hall. It was rather premature, for he 
had not been expected — at least not before 
Lord Lionel, and his cousin regretted, on 
her fair visitor's account, that they had 
not been granted a few days more of that 
privacy, which she felt must be so much more 
in accordance with her feelings. She dreaded 
that this interruption might frighten her back 
at once to her solitary home. Cousin Ferdinand 
being, she considered, too much of a satirical 
fine gentleman to put a stranger under such 
circumstances, at her ease. 
But her friend did not appear greatly dis- 
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composed when introduced ; the presence c?f 
the careless and nnsympathizing barrister not 
seeming to affect her particularly. True she 
turned pale occasionally at dinner time, 
whilst the light persi^agre of the young Tem- 
plar was in full circulation. Miss Drelincourt 
had been once or twice alarmed, and when 
she retired with her to the drawing-room, her 
anxious inquiries elicited the acknowledgment 
that she had felt faint — that this was one of 
her bad days in respect to health and spirits, 
and she begged to be allowed to retire to her 
room before the gentlemen came in. 

Her disappearance evidently created a little 
disappointment to both the Squire and his 
nephew, the latter being anxious to improve 
his acquaintance with the fair recluse, and to 
have a specimen of the singing his imcle 
had described in glowing terms, after which, 
greatly to the amusement of his kinsman, the 
old gentleman flung himself into an easy chair, 
with a disconsolate countenance, humming a 
popular air, and soon feU asleep. 

" I say, fair coz," Ferdinand began, as he en- 
sconced himself by his cousin's side, " you 
must take care what you are about, receiving 
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mysterious beauties into your house, unless 
you really wish to establish a step-mother in 
your place before you take your departure. 
Why, your father, who for the last seven years 
has barred his doors against the ingress of 
designing woman-kind, has evidently suc- 
cumbed beneath the influence of the soft, 
dark glance — ^the hquid, languid tones of that 
sombre-robed friend of yours." 

" Ferdinand, what nonsense you are talking. 
Papa is very kind to, and very sorry for her, 
as he ought to be to one in her desolate posi- 
tion ; and I am very glad to have such a com- 
panion." 

" It is a good move for her, certainly," he 
said, in his usual half-sneering tone. " You 
and your father are excellent charitable crea- 
tures, and a very attractive addition she'll 
make to your family party. But," he asked, 
diyly, "pray where did she come from?' 

" You know almost as much as I do 

"Well," he added, after listening to a 
few details of her history, "there is not 
much of the English yeoman's daughter left 
in her. The race has decidedly improved, 
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or degenerated, according to opinion and 
taste, by tlie foreign naturalization/' 

^' Oh, her grandmother was a great beauty, 
I have heard." 

" Ah ! I dare say ! — a regular country belle; 
rosy-cheeked, unsophisticated, very unlike her 
fair descendant, I'll be bound ; but what has 
she been doing in Italy ?" 

" Doing ! I do not know, except living with 
her mother." 

" Oh ! indeed ! well I should say the old 
lady must have done some mischief, if the 
young one has not ; so again, as a worldly- 
wise cousin, I repeat * Take care !' " 

" Of what ? Of my father falling in love 
with her ?" inquired Miss Drelincourt, smil- 
ing. ''I am not alarmed on his account; 
you, of the two, I fancy, must run more risk 
in that direction." 

" Perhaps so ; I will not boast ; it is likely, 
is it not, that a woman, without addressing two 
words to a fellow, and possessed of nothing 
like the loveliness of my sweet cousin, should 
make an immense impression on my nature ?" 

" I am glad you are so charmed," rejoined 
Miss Drehncourt, a little absently. " I won- 
der what Lionel will think of her ?" 
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" Ay, indeed ! but by-the-bye he has seen 
her, and either was too much or too little 
charmed, for I assure you when I met him at 
the Club, he did not seem over pleased at the 
idea of her transplantation here. I heard him 
murmuring over your letter something about 
'picking up people in that manner,' which 
led me to make inquiries, and then he vouch- 
safed to tell me that you had this lady 
staying with you/' 

" Which led you to come down to look at 
her ! I always said you were a most curious 
person, Ferdinand," his fair relative exclaimed, 
a little indignantly. "But I wonder why 
Lionel did not like her coming here," she 
added, meditatively. " I was surprised at his 
making no remark upon what I told him 
about our visitor, when he answered my 
letter." 

" Oh ! of course'^he thought a lady-friend 
would interfere with his enjoyment in a cer- 
tain quarter," said the barrister ; " but I told 
him I should be happy to take her on my 
hands, if I found her as interesting as she 
was reported to be. I am afraid, however, 
uncle has been beforehand with me. My 
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proposition did not seem quite to satisfy your 
noble gallant ; indeed, he looked exceedingly 
dissatisfied." 

" No wonder ; Lionel is far too chivalrous 
to like to hear you speak disrespectfully of 
any woman," his cousin replied, indignantly, 
" much less of one whom I have taken under 
my protection. When he knows that, I am 
sure he will be delighted." 

Mr. Stoughton laughed; he did not at all dis- 
like either his kinswoman's present tone or 
manner. He thought such assumptions of dig- 
nified severity very becoming, and flattered 
himself too, that she, like most women of his 
acquaintance was rather fond of him. He had 
reasons besides,of hisown,for beingin exceUent 
spirits. For the present, therefore, he said no 
more about her new acquaintance, and spoke 
of Lord Lionel in a less equivocal manner. 
In this way he quickly restored himself to 
the good graces of the heiress, till tea was 
brought in, and the Squire woke up to join in 
the conversation. 

Yet such is the disturbing power of 
inuendo, however slightly administered, that 
the glance which Miss Drelincourt directed to 
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the chamber-door of her interesting guest, as 
she passed to her own apartment, was less 
entirely trustful than it had previously been. 

Yet a few hours of social intercourse the 
next morning, between breakfast and lun- 
cheon, dispersed any shade of the doubt that 
had been so artfully insinuated. Ferdinand 
Stoughton found himself punished for utter- 
ing disagreeable remarks, by being banished 
fcm to cousm's ,«,ctum to Iha moroiBg. 
but in the afternoon she rode out with him and 
her father — their fair guest, fearing the damp- 
ness of the weather, and glad to be left to her 
own thoughts, remaining within doors. She 
disliked the young barrister, clever though he 
was. 

" You must not mind Ferdinand," said his 
cousin, noticing her ill-concealed repugnance ; 
" he is more good-natured than he chooses to 
appear." 

" Perhaps so," was her friend's careless 
reply ; " but," she added, with flashing eyes, 
" he reminds me of a person whom I have 
every reason to hate as well as to despise." 

Miss Drelincourt read in these emphatic 
words the history of a disappointed attach- 
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ment to some such worldly character as her 
cousin. 

" You must make Lionel's acquaintance," 
she said, smmng; "he wiU put any such 
unpleasant reminiscences out of your head. 
Hi, letter, which I received thi^ mon,iz,g, 
speaks of the uncertainty of his arrival, but 
he may be expected at almost any hour. 
To-morrow, indeed, several old friends of my 
father come to stay here; but you must 
promise not to run away. Oh, how he will be 
delighted by your singing !" 

" If I may consider my engagement pro- 
fessional," the reply commenced coldly, with 
an expression that startled her companion, 
"I shall feel bound to remain, or at least 
you may command my return ; for remem- 
ber," she added,, " I have leave to go back to 
the Grange whenever I may feel so disposed." 

Miss Drelincourt soothingly assured her of 
her perfect freedom of action, and that it was 
her father's wish that she should consult her 
own feelings as to her movements. 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
summons to luncheon. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AH, WHEN IT IS TOO LATE ! 

Lord Lionel Leigh arrived at the Hall after 
the dinner-hour. His host sent to beg him not 
to stand on ceremony, but to come to the 
dining-room as he was. 

" Impossible, my dear sir !" he exclaimed, 
his tall handsome figure presenting itself in 
the doorway, and his eyes fixing themselves 
smilingly on Miss DreUncourt's face as it 
turned with shy pleasure towards him. He 
was too dazzled by the sudden blaze of light, 
after darkness, to distinguish the guests, 
though the party seemed larger than usual. 
"Pray do not disturb yourself on my 
account." He vanished, and hurried to his 
dressing-room. 
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In less than ten minutes, however, he re- 
turned. He took the place reserved for him, 
beside Miss Drelincourt, with whom he 
shook hands; then exchanged a few words, 
addressed to him by the Squire. Presently, 
glancing across the table, he saw, for the first 
time, a young lady clad in deep mourning ; 
the face looked very pale, contrasted with the 
smooth and dark hair plainly braided; but 
her eyes shone with almost supernatural 
brilliancy as they met his own. 

He continued to gaze upon her with a kind 
of startled look, yet evidently with no ordinary 
interest. 

His answer to his host's cordial greeting 
died away half finished on his lips, whilst an 
expression partly of astonishment partly of 
displeasure appeared to flash across his coun- 
tenance. His dinner claiming his attention, 
he turned hastily to it, beginning at the 
same time to talk to his fair neighbour in a 
tone rather louder and faster than usual, 
apparently with over-strained earnestness, and 
with a shade of annoyance perceptible in his 
look and manner. 

There was but one person at table suffi- 
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ciently acute, as an observer, to remark this 
strange behaviour — and this was not the 
young lady at his side. 

Love, though proverbially blind, is wonder- 
fully keen-sighted under particular circum- 
stances, but Miss Drelincourt saw nothing 
in the manner of her lover but what might be 
accounted for by the flurry and excitement of 
joining a dinner-party at the termination of a 
long journey. Ferdinand Stoughton had his 
eyes particularly wide open this evening. His 
uncle's attention was quite occupied in saying 
gallant things to his fair neighbour, and sly 
things at his daughter and the newly-arrived 
guest. The fair neighbour smiled at his 
pleasantries, but did not take much interest 
in them. 

Mr. Fairholme sat opposite to her, the only 
one, probably, at the table who saw and felt 
that she was intensely suffering, and as she 
caught his glance of distressed anxiety, she 
returned it with a look of grateful acknow- 
ledgment. Presently she was heard talking 
Italian to a gentleman on her other side, who 
had addressed some observation in that lan- 
guage. 
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The barrister made constant efforts to 
direct Lord Lionel's attention to the young 
lady in black, to whom he seemed to think 
it proper that his lordship should have been 
introduced; but they were without effect. 
His cousin did not assist him, and Lord Lionel 
seemed steadily bent on fairly sharing his at- 
tention between his dinner and the object of 
his affections. This continued tiU the latter, 
according to her usual custom, ahnost imme- 
diately after the cloth was removed, rose to 
depart, when he still but half raised himself 
from his chair, and, contrary to his wonted 
courteous celerity, suffered Ferdinand to open 
the door. 

Miss Drelincourt's new friend retired di- 
rectly to her own room, and the former, who 
had begun to feel that the long dinner had 
proved too much for her, was an hour after- 
wards startled to see her reappear with a bril- 
liant flush upon her cheeks, and with spirits- 
recruited, apparently, by the interval of rest — 
that aurpri^ ler b, tieir pUyM gaiety. 

" I must leave you to-morrow, BeUa Pa- 
dronel' she said, retreating from her friend's 
observant eyes to the piano. " I feel my poor 
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nerves are not equal to the demands that may 
be made upon them by your gay company. 
I will do my best to please them to-night, but 
then you must let me disappear in the morn- 
mg. 

" I shall be very sorry," Miss Drelincourt 
replied, " but you know you are to do what 
you like, so I shall order the carriage for any 
hour you appoint." 

This her guest declined; she had deter- 
mined to walk home. She always awoke so 
early, and these spring mornings were so 
beautiful, she had often longed for a solitary 
stroU. No, she should go quite early, and on 
foot, and then some day very soon in the 
same manner, she would return, and give her 
as many lessons as her kind friend might 
require. 

Lord Lionel was the last to enter the 
drawing-room. Already the Squire had drawn 
his chair near the instrument and was suing 
for his favourite pieces, whilst the other 
gentlemen were more or less attracted in the 
same direction. Lord Lionel seated himself 
by his mistress, who had placed herself some- 
what apart from the rest of the company, and 
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was soon bending over her as though ab- 
sorbed in her conversation. At times the 
voices from the other side of the room seemed 
to distract him, the swelling notes of the 
singers, as they occasionally burst forth, 
seemed to make him uneasy, and a dark 
look made more gloomy the impatient expres- 
sion of his countenance. 

When the first song ceased, he renewed 
his conversation, without even by a glance, 
adding his meed of approbation to that so 
loudly expressed by the rest of the audience. 
As song followed song with short intervals, 
his colour deepened, his brow became heavier, 
and it seemed with increased difficulty that 
he maintained the indifference he had ex- 
hibited. 

At last he ceased to speak — even in the 
pauses — and laid his hand upon his brow, his 
look maintaining a pained and ruffled expres- 
sion ; he seemed vanquished unwillingly. 
His companion marvelled at the effect pro- 
duced upon him. 

" Does not my friend Miss EUot sing well ?" 
she asked. " Did you hear better singing than 
that, even in Italy ?" 
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He startled, but did not look up. 

" Miss Eliot ? Miss Eliot T he repeated. 

She did not understand the question. 

" I hope you will think that she has im- 
proved me/' she added, gently. " I have 
had some lessons from her, and she teaches 
quite as well as she sings.'* 

Lord Lionel looked at her in a way as inex- 
plicable to her as his last words had been. 
Just as he was about to say something, evi- 
dently of importance, her cousin, who had 
hitherto been one of the most devoted at- 
tendants at the pianoforte, approached them, 
upon which Lord Lionel, starting up, took his 
station on the hearth-rug, jfronting with clear, 
indignant gaze, the instrument and the 
circling audience. 

" Is he enchanted?" murmured the barris- 
ter, bending down low to his cousin. 

" 1 think so," she answered, smiling. " I 
think he is subdued at last." 

" At last, indeed ! He has continued to 
whisper through the finest parts of Semiramide. 
The Squire was looking furious, I assure you, 
and there came even a few false notes from the 
cantatrice in consequence. But look at him 
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now, she has her revenge, by Jove ! He is 
irresistibly attracted." 

Lord Lionel had in eifect, suddenly, with a 
few determined steps across the room, ap- 
proached the instrmnent, and some of the 
company giving way, he found himself face to 
face with the singer they had concealed before, 
in the midst of the " Perfido^ with which she 
was thrilling her listeners; her cheeks still 
flushed to a crimson hue, her eyes brilliant, it 
would have seemed with artistic excitement, 
and evidently taxing her remaining strength 
to the utmost. 

And now, in place of the admiring and ap- 
proving faces which had hitherto surrounded 
her. Lord Lionel, hke a stem and angry judge, 
stood before her; astonishment mingled with 
severity gleaming in those proud eyes, as he 
bent down upon her. No wonder that her 
tightly strained nerves should receive a shock, 
that her bright glance should quail, that her 
tones, defiant before, as suited the passionate 
strains she had been executing, should assume 
an agonized — a pleading accent ; and suddenly, 
as if she found the composition before her too 
exacting, yet was unwilling to stop singing 
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without much more than a second's pause, she 
glided as it were into a tranquil English 
song : — 

" All ! when it is too late thou wilt regret me. 
In yain thou'lt striye to hate or to forget me ; 
Thy love for me in vain thou'lt seek to smother, 
* And ne'er wilt thou again so love another. 

" Ah ! when it is too late, and I'm forsaken, 
Affection once so great will reawaken ; 
And then thou wilt renounce the spell around thee. 
And sigh for jojs that once so fondly bound thee." 

As she closed her performance the singer 
felt her self-command failing fast. Her breath- 
ing seemed difficult, her heart throbbed hea- 
vily; but she did not faint. The inner 
fountain of her passionate emotion came to 
her relief, her voice in the concluding line 
gave way in a convulsive gasp, and with hy- 
sterical sobs her head sunk down before her 
on the keys. 

There was a silence, broken only by a 
general mnrmur of dismay. 

"A scene!" muttered Ferdinand to his cousin. 
" Lord Lionel has subdued the syren with his 
basilisk gaze. Go to the rescue, for Heaven's 
sake !" 

Miss Drelincourt needed no such adjuration; 
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after the first startled pause she arose and 
made her way quietly to her friend's side, as 
many of the gentlemen considerately walked 
away. 

''You have done too much/' she said, 
soothingly ; " and I have been most incon- 
siderate in allowing it." 

" It is my fault, I am afraid/' exclaimed her 
father. " Take Miss Eliot into the next room, 
and let me come and give her a glass of wine. 
She is not going to faint, I hope/' he whis- 
pered to his daughter. 

The youDg lady looked up and smiled 
faintly. There was no one now by the piano 
but the father and daughter, no one but Mr. 
Fairholme, looking unusually pale. 

" No," she said, " I am better now, but I 
am indeed afraid I have overrated my powers. 
These sudden attacks I have been subject to 
lately. Besides," she added, as if about to 
say something, then glancing at Miss Drelin- 
court, and from her towards the end of the 
room with a strange expression in her eye, 
she checked herself with a slight hysterical 
laugh, and remained silent. 

She continued for some little time talking 
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to the Squire, apparently recovered; Miss 
Drelincourt thinking it better tp let the ex< 
citement of the ticene subside before she made 
a movement to retire. And then her fnmd 
a little drooping still, but replying with a 
smile to the half-mischievous, regrets and con- 
dolences with which Ferdinand Stoughton 
assailed her, and with a graceful inclination of 
the head to the company, left the room,, leaning 
on her young hostess's arm, the Squire fol- 
lowing them into the passage, and caJOdng after 
them as they went upstairs, " Now mind. Miss 
Eliot, you take my advice about the carriage !" 

" What about the carriage ?" inquired his 
inquistive nephew, when Mr. Drelincourt re- 
joined them. 

'' Oh ! only that Miss EUot actually talks of 
walking all the way back to the Grange before 
breakfast in the morning — a very imprudent 
thing for her to do, I should think. Poor 
thing 1 an awkward catastrophe that break- 
down ; but so ill as she has been, and her 
mother dead scarcely six weeks, it was no 
wonder. Ah ! good night, Fairholme ! A 
pleasant walk. The fellow's grown stupid, I 
think. Where's Lord Lionel? What, off 
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too? His lordship doesn't seem quite in 
force either, to-night." 

" Oh ! we're all bewitched," returned his 
nephew. "That was capital acting," he 
murmured to himself. 

Then, a general dispersion taking place, 
the barrister went upstairs to his own room, 
repeating to himself, 



« 



Take, oh ! take those lips away. 
That so sweetly were foresworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day. 
Lights that do mislead the mom." 
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CHAFrER XVII. 



THE EAELT WALK. 



The following morning rose fresh and lovely 
upon the Hall, bright as April's brightest 
mornings; and one of its inmates, who had 
wasted half the night in exhausting emotion, felt 
the elasticity of her spirit return at the sights 
and sounds to which her senses reawakened. 
The delicious air that rushed into her chamber 
when she threw open her window, filled her 
with eager impatience to carry out the plan 
she had devised the preceding night. None 
but the domestics of the house apparently 
were astir, though an adjoining window had 
almost simultaneously flown open with her 
own. The recluse arrayed heraelf in her 
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sombre garments, and, with her long robe 
looped up to guard it from the heavy dew, 
her Italian hat shading her pale face and 
glistening eyes, she glided down the staircase, 
past the silent sleeping chambers, and greeted 
the few servants she encountered with a kindly 
salutation. 

On issuing forth by a side-door, used especially 
by Miss Drelincourt, and which her guest found 
aheady opened, she was proceeding towards a 
shrubbery walk conducting from the grounds 
out upon the road, along which lay her 
destination, when she heard a quick firm step 
following, and in another moment Lord 
Lionel Leigh was by her side. 

They exchanged a glance, and then, as if 
by consent, quickened their walk. On they 
proceeded together — the gentleman pale, 
pained, anxious, with a half-stem, half- 
sorrowful expression ; the lady with her face 
partly averted, and a nervous precipitancy of 
movement betraying unusual excitement. Not 
till they had gained the covered walk was the 
silence broken. 

" Julia!** exclaimed Lord Lionel. 

" Julia !*' he repeated, as she did not reply, 
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but perceptibly trembled. " Why is all this P 
Why have you placed me in this embarrassing, 
this painful position P'' 

*'I might ask the same question, Lord 
Lionel/' she cahnly answ^*ed. " Our positions 
appear in a great measure similar. We are 
both unwilling to deceive, only your lordship 
being the first to enter upon the course of 
concealment, it was a surprise and relief to 
find that you had kept my secret after dis- 
covering me at the Grange, and I could not 
betray yours to the Drelincourts." 

" Concealment 1 secret !" rejoined her com- 
panion, eagerly. "I never intended — ^never 
contemplated any. What motive could there 
be for secrecy? I acknowledge that I was 
amazed and mystified at coming upon you 
unexpectedly in the old house. So I said 
nothing, in truth not knowing what to say ; 
the silence became every day more difficult ; 
but, believe me, it was more on your account 
than my own that I maintained it. I could 
not comprehend what pecuhar circumstances 
had brought you to such an out of the way 
spot." 

"Peculiar, indeed!" murmured the young 
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lady, bitterly. " Then you did not know that 
the property came to me by inheritance ?" 

" No ! that never suggested itself to me/* 
Lord Lionel answered, sorrowfully. "And 
your mother," he added, with deeper feeling, 
" Believe me, the sudden news of her death 
much affected me." 

"Ye,; poor. poor m«mn.!" she p««io„^y 
exclaimed. " My only friend on earth — ^the 
only one who ever . loved me faithfully — she 
has left me for ever." 

^' Yes, I own," resumed Lord Lionel, after 
a short pause, " it startled me considerably to 
find you at the Hall last evening." 

"And why not?" broke forth his com- 
panion, her eyes flashing upon him, defiantly. 
" What right have you to expect that I should 
fly away at your approach? Is there no 
place on earth large enough to hold us both, 
severed as we are by all else so widely ? My 
own impulse, at first I own, after the shock of 
seeing you, was to make my escape as quickly 
as I could, but fate ordered it otherwise ; and 
then I asked myself. Why should I try to 
avoid you? What should hinder us from 
carrying out our mutual plans without inter- 
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fering with each other? Far was it from me 
to wish to force on you a recognition; nor 
was I presimiptuous enough to think that I 
should on my part, in the slightest degree, 
trouble your present feUcity." 

It was Lord Lionel's eyes now that flashed 
indignantly. 

" And you can speak thus, Julia !" he said. 
" You thus severely reproach, when, as Heaven 
knows, reproach on my side would be more 
justly warranted. You have not the sUghtest 
cause for it." 

" You think so !" she exclaimed, still bit- 
terly. "WeU, well! richly I deserved, no 
doubt, what my folly and your wisdom drove 
me to ; but reproach ! it is indeed idle. The 
case has gone far, far beyond that." 

" Nor was it," Lord Lionel continued, his 
voice still trembling with emotion, " to revive 
the past in any shape whatever, that I sought 
this interview — ^that past, which to revive, for 
every reason in the world, you must feel, is in- 
admissible; but the present I cannot so 
entirely annihilate. To find you thus so unhap- 
pily situated — ^bereaved, I might almost say, 
improtected, and not be deeply moved with 
pity, and wish " 
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"Thank you, thank you, my lord!" she 
hurriedly interrupted, trying vainly to keep her 
voice steady. " I appreciate your sympathy ; 
but let not my changed condition trouble 
you. Suffice it that my rash folly has met 
with its punishment. Since we parted I have 
passed through misery, in comparison with 
which even my mother's death has been a 
slight trouble. I have but one present dread, 
one danger I would die to avoid. If the ob- 
ject which brought mo to this as I had 
imagined, obscure comer of the world, is im- 
perilled by recognition on your part,— I 
shall leave this place at once and for ever — 
that is all. Act then with discretion. Lord 
Lionel, and whatever you may say of me, re- 
frain from allusions to the past. Go on your 
own bright prosperous way, and leave me to 
my fate." 

They were on the flat and open moorland 
now, the lark warbling above their heads in 
the clear fresh air ; save the wild cattle, no 
other living creature was near them. Still 
Lord Lionel continued walking swiftly onwards, 
his eyes bent on the ground, seeing only the 
small feet of his companion as they passed over 
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the sod. He looked like one plunged in a 
bewildered dream, or led by some unconscious 
enchantment. 

The nervous excitement which had hitherto 
sustained his companion, yielded at last to 
physical exhaustion. Her pace relaxed per- 
ceptibly, her breath came quick and short, 
and her hand was lifted to her heart as if to 
still its too rapid beatings. 

Of these symptoms Lord Lionel was not 
unmindful. He began to walk more slowly ; 
presently he stood quite still, and raising his 
eyes to her face with an expression of anxiety 
and concern, 

" I will leave you, Julia," he said, impres- 
sively, " if my presence is disagreeable to you. 
Why indeed should I do otherwise ? but let 
me entreat you to be careful of your health." 

The sweet sympathy more than the 
gravity of his voice seemed to touch her 
heart; she aliip stood still and looked up im- 
ploringly into Lord Lionel's face. Her glance 
met his earnest gaze, and was instantly averted. 
She clasped her hands and wept. 

" Yes, you must leave me," she murmured, 
and in that deep solitude she could have sank 
down at his feet. 
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" JuUa !" 

He seemed about to address some remon- 
strance, but looking before him his eye 
discerned the building they were approach- 
ing. 

His thoughts remained unspoken; but 
there was something in his eyes as they re- 
turned to the tearful orbs of his companion, 
which seemed to quiet her agitation. 

He did not leave her, however. She looked 
too feeble at that moment to be left to proceed 
even for that half mile unsupported and alone. 
His generous feelings prevailed. 

" Let me assist you," he said, kindly yet 
still coldly. 

Then onward again they went, she in a 
dream, her hand resting on his arm. 

" You will be late ; she will miss you ; how 
will you explain ?" she at length said tremu- 
lously ; then waited breathlessly, but waited 
in vain. 

" How good she is !" she continued, " and 
how very lovely." 

Still there came no answer, not a suppressed 
sigh even escaped him. No; this profound 
silence carried conviction to her mind that 
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with his sense of the superiority of the object 
of her praises, was mingled a desire to keep 
the cherished subject sacred from such hps as 
hers. Her woman's heart was stung with a 
jealous pain, to the destruction for the time of 
better feelings. Glancing up into his face 
with tearful smiles, she went on to speak her 
admiration of his betrothed, and expressed all 
the happiness she foresaw, and desired for him 
and her in the future ; till his face glowed 
and his brow lowered. 

The Grange now was close before them, and 
the two old attendants were at the door. The 
unsatisfactory walk was over. Lord Lionel's 
arm insensibly relaxed its support, Dorcas 
and Charity hastened to meet their yoimg 
mistress, and with Kvely demonstrations of 
pleasure led her into the house. 

Lord Lionel was left standing in the dis- 
tance. He watched for a moment the receding 
forms, then with a pale determined look 
turned and quickly retraced his steps in the 
opposite direction. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



LATE FOR BBXAKFAST. 



Breakfast was very nearly over when Lord 
Lionel got back to the Hall, and walking 
boldly into the dining-room, found himself 
greeted with a voUey of sly jokes and inuen- 
does by the company. Miss Drelincourt, 
however, merely requested him quietly to ring 
for the ~ breakfast in reserve for him, and 
calmly attending to the duties of her post, con- 
tinued her conversation with a grave old 
gentleman, which the entrance of her lover 
had interrupted. 

The fact was, that the prying eyes of one 
amongst the party present had witnessed 
from his bedroom window, which happened to 
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be on that side of the house, the early walk 
of the young lady with her aristocratic 
escort, and had reported the circumstance at 
breakfieust time, when the absence of Lord 
Lionel was first remarked. Some little surprise 
was exhibited by Mr.. Drelinoourt, though his< 
daughter appeared not to notice the inci- 
dent. She, however, had her own thoughts 
on the subject, and marvelled much that 
Lord Lionel, who had been so studiously in- 
different to her Mend the night before, should 
have been so attentive to her a few hours 
later. 

Mr. Stoughton seized upon the disclosure 
with his usual interest in mischief, enlarging 
upon it, and making it the theme of animad- 
versions. His uncle added a few jocular 
remarks, but his cousin retained her tran- 
quiUity, though everything was said likely 
to arouse a jealous anxiety, till the hero of 
the .dventa« making hfa .ppe««>ce, th. 
shafts of the barrister's ridicule, as well as the 
good-natured raillery of the Squire, were 
turned directly upon him. 

Lord Lionel bore it all with wonderful 
equanimity : he scarcely, indeed, condescended 
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to smile at the gibes, though his colour was de- 
cidedly higher than usual, and his brow con- 
tracted. The only symptom he allowed to 
appear was caused by the apparent in- 
difference of his fiancee. By a sudden and 
direct address to herself, and an earnest look 
into her doubtful countenance, he seemed to 
exact her usual cheerful and affectionate 
attention. 

" I am sure it was very kind of you to 
escort Miss Eliot," she said, in her customary 
manner to him. " How far did you go ? I 
was not aware that you were such an early 
walker 1" 

" Nor am I usually," was his reply, as if 
scorning any equivocation. " This was quite 
an exception." 

With a defiant glance across the table at 
her kinsman, which, in some degree, silenced 
that gentleman, he proceeded with his break- 
fast. 

Shortly after it was over he followed Miss 
Drelincourt to her private sitting-room, and 
found her at her writing-table. 

" Are you very busy ?" he asked, coniing to 
her side, " for if not, I wanted to speak to 

you." 
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" I am rather," she replied, looking up at 
him with a smile, " for I have several letters 
to write, and if we are to ride at twelve I 
shall have scarcely time to accomplish them. 
Will it take very long to say ?" 

He hesitated; then, looking down anxiously 
into her upturned face, 

"This new acquaintance of your's — ^this 
Miss Eliot, I think you call her," he said, 
gravely. 

Miss DreUncourt dropped her suspended 
pen, and a slight expression of uneasiness 
came across her countenance. 

" You are not going to tell me anything 
disagreeable about her I hope," she replied. 
" I would much rather not hear it." 

" But my dearest," he added, hurriedly, 
" what I meant to tell you — ^what I should 
have told you before — ^was, that I knew her 
in Italy." 

"Indeed!" she said, looking confounded for 
a moment. " Still what you know of her, if 
it be not to her advantage, do not let me hear 
it. She is in a desolate position. I should 
be grieved to hear you confirm what my 
cousin insinuates." 

VOL. I. 8 
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''And what pray does he insinuate P" Lord 
Lionel inquired, his brow darkening, though 
he laid his hand tenderly on her head. 

'' I cannot state it precisely, but he dwelt 
on her unknown history ; and, I believe," she 
added with a scomfol smile, " that he would 
even hint that she has designs upon my 
father. Ah ! here he is ; pray say no more 
about it at present." 

Why did Lord Lionel so gladly allow him- 
self to be diverted from his purpose of a " full 
and free confession," and so easily permit his 
conscience to be appeased P He might have 
renewed the subject on any of the numerous 
opportunities that were afterwards afforded 
him. Was it so difficult for him to speak the 
truth — ^the whole truth P Not only had he 
known that recluse, whose friendless position 
had excited the sjrmpathy of his charming com- 
panion, but he had loved her. Had loved her ! 
It was an affair of the past, and the generous 
nature of the object of his present affection 
would have freely forgiven him, whatever fault 
he had committed in concealing the fact from 
her knowledge. 

Was it that Lord Lionel felt that there is 
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an affection which can never truthfully be 
named as of the past — ^which is, under what- 
ever circumstances, the one great passion of 
life, never to be repeated, or renewed, or super- 
seded. Miss Drelincourt did not attempt to 
lessen this reserve, so that the name of her 
Mend was not again mentioned by either. 
The mystery of the morning walk, as if by 
common consent, continued unexplamed. 

Mr. Drelincourt, therefore, remained totally 
unsuspicious. How did Lord Lionel recon- 
cile himself to this evasive conduct P He did 
not exactly do so ; once or twice he was on 
the point of offering a full explanation to his 
future father-in-law, but something or other 
prevented the communication. Was he justified 
in allowing a woman who was evidently placed 
in an equivocal position, and whom he, with 
his strict notions of feminine purity believed 
unworthy to be the confidante of his wife — 
was he justified in withholding the knowledge 
of her he had himself acquired? He had 
misgivings that he was not pursuing the right 
course, but hoped now that the young lady 
had withdrawn herself from the society at the 
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Hall, that there would be no occasion for his 
interference. 

Three times a week the Drelincourt carriage 
arrived at the Grange, and conveyed its mis- 
tress to the Hall. These visits, however, were 
strictly private. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



ANOTHER SCENE. 



Secretly as were arranged the comings and 
goings to the Hall, of the mistress of the 
Grange, they attracted the attention of Ferdi- 
nand Stoughton. It was only the plain 
perception that his micle and cousin, for some 
reason or other, were resolved to turn a deaf 
ear to his insinuations — and that something in 
Lord Lionel's look and manner awed and con- 
strained him, in spite of himself, when the 
subject was approached — that prevented him 
from making the profit out of them he de- 
sired. 

He knew that he had failed in his last 
malicious experiments. Since the early mom- 
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ing walk there had been a wofal dearth of 
similar evidence of a suspicions character. 
That a past history did exist respecting these 
two persons, who had excited his speculations, 
he felt assured. 

Yet he had been completely foiled in his 
hopes of making this apparent. He had as- 
certained that Lord Lionel did not visit at the 
Grange, and as for any communication between 
them, whilst its mistress was at the Hall, 
either open or clandestine, or a secret under- 
standing existing, he was obUged to acknow- 
ledge that there was not the remotest sign. 

The mysterious visitor remained entirely in 
the private apartments of Miss Drelincourt, 
where no one but her father was admitted. 

He felt baffled, and was consequently an- 
noyed; for he retained his conviction that 
there was something wrong in the affair. He 
did not relax his vigilance ; and at last he fan- 
cied that he had gained a most important clue 
towards the discovery he so ardently desired. 

He received, one morning, at breakfast, a 
letter &om a friend who had been lately abroad, 
the contents of which seemed to interest him 
greatly ; but he did not refer to the communi- 
tion then. 
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"By-the-bye, Lord Lionel/' he said, at 
luncheon, " did you know much of Vallance 
while you were in Italy ? My firiend Smythe 
has heard one or two good things of him." 

" Then your friend was more fortunate than 
myself," was Lord Lionel's reply, as he turned 
his back upon the speaker, and gazed into 
the blazing fire. 

"And he says," continued the Barrister, 
pertinaciously, " that it is rumoured he is now 
incognito in England." 

" I hope he will find the country too hot to 
hold him," observed Mr. Drelincourt, sternly ; 
"but, good God!" he immediately added, 
with a look of alarm, as he started from his 
chair, " Miss Eliot is iU !" 

It so happened that their visitor had been 
prevailed upon that morning, for the first time 
since the night preceding her memorable walk 
home, to join the company, and she was sitting 
at the luncheon table, when her host's exclama- 
tion drew every one's attention towards her. 

There was general dismay. Miss Drelin- 
court hurried to her friend, who had sunk 
forward deadly pale, her features rigid and 
convulsed. 
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Lord Lionel advanced a few steps, then 
stood looking on, apparently too bewildered 
to know exactly what to do. The usual re- 
storatives having been applied, the young lady 
partly recovered. The gentlemen had con- 
siderately left the room when made aware that 
only female assistance was required, and she 
found herself alone with her kind hostess. 

" What must you think of me?" she said, 
somewhat incoherently. " You cannot guess. 
Oh ! would that I could tell you the cause of 
my agitation ! I am most miserable as well 
as most imfortunate." 

Observing her companion's gaze fixed in- 
quiringly upon her, she paused, and rising 
hurriedly, begged to be allowed to go up- 
stairs ; and Miss Drelincourt, taking her arm, 
conducted her to her dressing-room — -silently 
and somewhat coldly, for she was not a little 
startled by this new exhibition of feeling, and 
rendered a little uncomfortable by it. She 
began to think that an explanation was due to 
her, yet dreaded to hear it, for there is a point 
in such mysteries which the most unsuspicious 
do not like to pass. 

She contented herself with persuading the 
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invalid to lie down on the couch ; and sat by 
her side. No revelation was forthcoming ; 
her friend turned wearily away from her, 
and closed her eyes, and Miss Drelincourt 
watched her gravely for a few minutes, then 
went downstairs. 

Her father and Lord Lionel she heard had 
gone out to walk, but her cousin, who was on 
the look-out for her, led the way into the 
Ubraiy. 

" She is better now," she said, answering the 
curiosity she read in his countenance ; " but I 
shall not go out this afternoon." 

"It was a most mysterious demonstra- 
tion that," he observed, significantly ; " more 
60 even than the hysterical attack that first 
night Lord Lionel was here ; how do you ac- 
count for it ?" 

" I suppose it arises from the depressed 
state of her nervous system," was the reply, 
given in an impatient tone. 

"Oh! you do not suspect it had anything to 
do with what I was saying at the time ?" 

" What were you saying ? Oh ! I remem- 
ber, something about Lord Vallance." 

" Yes ; you have heard of him, I dare say ; 
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he bears a shocking bad character, you know, 
is hardly spoken of indeed, and unable to 
show his face openly here, while his reputation 
does not stand much higher on the continent. 
Well, in the letter I mentioned having received 
from my friend Smythe this morning, he tells 
me of some scandal rife at Florence last year 
respecting a young lady, a great beauty and 
coquette, who had made a considerable sensa- 
tion there by her flirtations, but who finally 
eloped with Vallance. The story goes on to 
say that one of her chief admirers, who had 
necessarily broken with her in consequence of 

this escapade was do not be shocked my 

dear Cousin, but really I consider it my duty 
not to leave you any longer in the dark as to 
what so immediately concerns you — was no 
less a person than Lord Lionel." 

Miss Drelincourt flushed painfully, but 
with a strong effort preserved her self pos- 
session. 

" As for any duty in the case," she replied, 
coldly, " I cannot see it, and if there existed 
any necessity for my being informed of the 
circumstances to which you have referred, I 
am sure I should have learnt it from the 
proper source." 
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"Certainly, from all I have heard and have 
reason to believe true, it is more his part than 
that of anybody else to enlighten you on such 
interesting facts, but he evidently has no in- 
tentions of the kind, and your father being ap- 
parently as impervious to suspicion as yourself, 
I have too much affection for my dear Cousin 
not to take upon myself the thankless office 
of " 

" Suspicion !" interrupted Miss Drelincourt ; 
" you are much too suspicious, Ferdinand ; if 
what you told me is all you know, I must 
beg you to be silent, as I begged Lionel, 
the morning he kindly walked home with 
my guest, and he was beginning to tell me 
something about a prior acquaintance with 
her abroad." 

" Oh ! he allowed that to transpire, did he ? 
And you stopped him ? You were content to 
remain in the bhss of ignorance ? My dear 
Coz, that was carrying your generous conduct 
too far, — ^you who deserve better than to come 
off second-best in the affections even of a man 
like his lordship, especially second-best — ex- 
cuse me, dear Cousin — ^to a mere adventuress." 

" How dare you, on mere suspicion, assert 
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such a shameful thing?" she exclaimed, now 
fieurly aroused; her cheeks crimsoning, her 
brown eyes flashing womanly indignation. 
" From the first you have done all you could 
to prejudice me against her." 

" Prejudice, my dear Cousin. Nothing of 
the sort ; but I cannot help being keen-sighted, 
— I cannot help having lived in the world, and 
learnt amongst other worldly experiences, to 
be critical, and to distinguish at a glance 
the character of feminine attractiveness." 

" But in that letter you have really no proof 
that the person mentioned as having behaved 
so discreditably at Florence, is Miss Eliot, or 
that Lord Lionel " 

" No proof whatever," the young barrister 
readily admitted, " I have only my suspicions ; 
but their dispersion or realization is easy. You 
have only to ask Lord Lionel one question " 

" I shall not ask Lord Lionel any question," 
was the quick, almost petulant reply ; ''if there 

had been anything to tell I am sure " 

Suddenly ail her womanly dignity and self- 
control gave way, she bent her head forward 
on the table, and her irritated feelings vented 
themselves in a burst of womanly tears. Her 
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cousiD, apparently shocked and distressed, 
drew nearer to her side, but just at that moment 
Mr. Drelincourt entered. He gazed with dis- 
may at the unusual sight of his daughter 
weeping, for she had not had time to hide her 
emotion. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



MISUNDERSTANDINGS, 



" What is the matter ?" he exclaimed, " and 
what have you done with your friend ; is she 
worse ?" 

" We were just speaking of her," said his 
nephew, looking up ; he had received an ex- 
pressive glance entreating silence; '^and I 
am afraid I must plead guilty to having dis- 
tressed my dear Cousin, by something I said 
about the fair lady." 

" What did he say?" asked Mr Drelincourt, 
coming up to his daughter caressingly, ''what 
could he say to annoy my darUng P" 

'' Now my dear sir, you need not pretend 
to look so innocent," Ferdinand continued, in 
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his customary tone. '' I am not at all sure 
that you are not the cause of these tears/' 

" What the devil do you mean ?" exclaimed 
his uncle, sharply. 

" I believe she does not like the idea of any 
one cutting her out of the chief place in your 
affections, of a step-mother fiUing her place 
in your house in the person of a mysterious 
young lady of very doubtful antecedents, ex- 
cept indeed " he continued, in spite of his 

cousin's attempted interruption, for she was 
taken by surprise at the unexpected turn thus 
given to the affair, '' except as far as some 
great grandfather of her's is concerned. 

" Is it possible ?" exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, exhibiting marks of genuine susprise. 
" And have both of you nothing better to do 
than troubling yourselves about such nonsense? 
In the name of common sense, what could 
have put such ideas into your head ?" 

And, for first time, perhaps, in their lives, 
he looked down frowningly upon his daughter. 

'' Come, come, my dear sir, you must not 
take my harmless joke so seriously," said 
Ferdinand, coming to his cousin's relief, ^' you 
must raise a charge of impertinence against 
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myself, rather than one of jealon&y against 
my cousin. I assure you that you were not 
personally concerned in our little confidential 
discussion, nor were you the cause of your 
daughter s distress." 

But Mr. Drelincourt was not quite satis- 
fied. He had withdrawn to the window, aud 
stiU stood regarding one of the offender with 
an aggrieved and disapproving countenance. 
She had, at least, been allowing the name of 
their guest to come under his nephew's dis- 
respectful and, no' doubt, impertinent criti- 
cism, had listened to his ill-natured strictures 
and insinuations, which he (her father) had 
more than once been obliged to discourage, 
and finally, had betrayed by an outburst of 
feminine emotion that she had been influ- 
enced by them. 

There was another witness of this scene. 
Lord Lionel had passed the libnixy window 
a short time before, and, glancing in, had 
perceiyed the cousins apparently in earnest 
and confidential discourse. The sight had 
not a little annoyed him, not only be- 
cause at that moment he was aware of 
the subject under discussion— one he would 
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have desired her carefully to avoid with 
her kinsman — ^but also because there had 
ever been a feeling of irritation and repug- 
nance excited in his mind, by the aflPectionate 
intimacy the young barrister somewhat ob- 
trusively paraded before his eyes. His first 
impulse was to interrupt the tete-a-tetey but 
he hesitated, and not tiU he found his host had 
entered the room did he venture to join the 
party. Though not thoroughly understanding 
what he observed, there was enough of dis- 
turbance visible in his countenance, to make 
a very unpleasant impression on the mind of 
his fiancee. On turning her gaze from her 
father to her lover s face, and observing in the 
latter the same angry reproach she had found 
in the former, she gave herself up to a sense 
of wrong, combined with a deep feeling of 
impatience. 

Her tears were quickly stayed. Rising, 
she approached her father, and, kissing him, 
said, " Dear Papa ! you have really no reason 
to be angry with me; Ferdinand was very 
wrong to say, even in jest, what he did/' 

Without a look at Lord Lionel, she walked 
slowly out of the room. 

VOL. 1. T 
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When the three gentlemen were left to 
themselves, there was a somewhat uncomfort- 
able silence. Mr. Drelincourt's native good 
sense suggested to him his proper line of 
conduct, and, under such trying circum- 
stances, he presently began to talk on in- 
different subjects ; Lord Lionel stood, how- 
ever, regarding the real offender, in his eye, 
with an3rthing but pleasant feelings. Mr. 
Ferdinand Stoughton remained seated at the 
writing-table, apparently enjoying the mischief 
he had done, and, no doubt, hoping that more 
would follow. On the lover s countenance 
there was an expression that stated pretty 
plainly a desire to bring him to an account, 
but as the the thi):d party showed no inten- 
tion of moving, with a menacing look he pre- 
sently left the library. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



ON THE TRAMP. 



" Wax flowers ! Wax flowers [*' 

The cry proceeded from a hawker in a 
velveteen jacket, moleskin trousers, and 
leather leggings ; a fancy silk waistcoat, 
opened at the top, to show perhaps 
a loosely-tied handkerchief, fastened to a 
coloured shirt, with a coral pin. On his 
head he wore a smart cap, a little on one side, 
displaying a profusion of curly black hair. 
His gipsy complexion was set off with a 
moustache, and his rather striking features 
were rendered more attractive by a pair of 
bright hazel eyes. 

His figure was remarkable for a rustic kind 

T 2 
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of grace, but an observer of character would 
have detected in the leer of the keen glance, 
as it shot from one side of the street to the 
other, and in the swing of the limbs as they 
passed over the causeway, the coarse animalism 
and vicious instincts that marked a bad ex- 
ample of a discreditable class. 

" Wax flowers ! Wax flowers !" 

He carried in one hand a group of 
favourite blossoms, modelled in wax, within 
a glass shade ; and on his other arm was a 
basket containing apparently similar objects, 
partly covered by a dark cloth. It did not 
seem very heavy ; but he was in the prime of 
manhood, and accustomed to regard such a 
burthen as a trifle. 

As he repeated his cry he glanced search- 
ingly from house to house, smiling and holding 
out the shade for inspection, whenever he 
noticed that any one's attention had been di- 
rected towards him. To the servant girls he 
was particularly attentive, to their mistresses 
respectftd, to old dames deferential, to trades- 
men exceedingly civil, while to gentlemen and 
ladies he touched his cap. 

" Wax flowers ! Wax flowers !'* 
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" Tm blest if any business is to be done in 
this ere precious slow place !" cried a 
bloated old fellow, wearing a very shiny hat, 
a large patched shooting-jacket, faded red 
waistcoat, a soiled pair of drab trousers very 
narrow in the legs, with laced-up boots worn 
very much down at heel and covered with dust. 

The reader has been introduced to both 
these worthies ; the first he will have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing as the rakish patron of 
sensation plays, the other as the ill-used 
respectable tradesman who, near the opening 
of this narrative, were found in the innocent 
enjoyment of their leisure in the parlour of 
" The Fighting Cocks." They were now on 
the tramp through the Midland Counties, 
pursuing their lawful and unlawful occupa- 
pations in every town and village in which it 
was possible for a little business to be done. 

Their companion was not with them,— he 
was prevented by the Governor of the House 
of Correction. This respectable official had 
his reasons for what he did, and it is not im- 
possible that he would have prevented the 
more fortunate comrades of his prisoner from 
taking their present tour, if by any accident 
they had got within the circle of his influence. 
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** Wax flowers ! Wax flowers ! Large as 
life, my dear, and twice as natural. As beau- 
tiful as your lovely eyes, and as tempting 
as your rosy lips !" 

" Go along with your rubbish T' cried a 
good-looking, neatly-dressed nursery-maid, to 
whom this speech was addressed, accompanied 
by the customary leer, as she indignantly 
closed the door and retreated into a respect- 
able private house. 

" It*s no go, mate !" cried the other, with 
a lugubrious expression on his unwholesome 
physiognomy. ** I'm blest if this place ain't 
as slow as a hearse." 

" You ain't got a old 'at or two, 'ave you, 
sir !" he inquired, coaxingly, of a greengrocer, 
standing with his hands in his pockets, in 
front of his shop. He was a small man, with 
a green apron before him, and wore a particu- 
larly surly countenance. "I'll make it as 
good as new for a bob. Won't charge yer 
nuffin if yer don't like it when it comes 
back." 

The greengrocer whistled, and looked 
another way. 

" Pretty behaviour to a cove as has been a 
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respectable tradesman, and kep his own 
wehicle!" muttered the ex-cabman, indig- 
nantly. '' If I hadn't a been sold up, I'd a 
been able to buy you hover and hover again/' 

The small man with the green apron con- 
tinued to whistle. He was in a good way of 
business, and would not condescend to notice 
a tramp. 

The reviver of old hats walked on, after 
easing his feelings with a hearty execration in 
exceedingly profane language. 

" Wax flowers ! Wax flowers ! Would 
you like to examine them, ma'am. They'd 
make a pretty ornament for the top of your 
workbox, ma'am, or mantel-piece, or side- 
board, or chest o' drawers, or almost anything. 
Mowers always looks pretty in a room, and 
wax. flowers never fades like ordinary ones." 

" I don't want any, thank you !" replied a 
woman standing at the door of a chandler's 
shop; and after a passing glance at the 
hawker's face, she also looked another way. 

" Thank you, ma'am. Wax flowers ! Wax 
flowers I A nice article, sir. I'll warrant as 
every one is as close a copy of the natural 
flower as can possibly be. I can let you have 
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it cheap, sir. A guinea is the price at the 
shops. Sell it- you for eight-and-six. The 
glass and stand cost near the money. Come, 
you shall have it for six shillings. Suppose I 
say five ? Sell it you for an old coat !" 

The linen-draper shook his respectable head. 

" Would yer take it, if I ofiered it gratis 
for nothing ?" asked the fellow, impudently. 

" You vagabond ! Do you know I'm the 
churchwarden of this parish ?" exclaimed the 
portly draper with rather a red face. "TU 
have the police put you in the cage if you 
don't make yourself scarce. Ah ! here's the 
Inspector coming." 

The hawker's sight was as quick as the 
tradesman's. The next moment he had 
turned a comer, and was proceeding quietly 
before a row of very small private houses. 

" Wax flowers ! Wax flowers ! Now 
ma'am is your time. They are very pretty, 
and you shall have 'em a bargain." 

" They are pretty, certainly," replied an 
old woman, with a dirty, wrinkled, mahogany 
visage, in a dirty slovenly gown, who was 
sweeping her doorway. " There's nothing I 
like so much as flowers." 
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" Shows your taste, ma-am. Innocent 
things, ma'am, as every body loves. They 
never did no hann to nobody, since they was 
first planted in the Garden of Eden. It's 
always good people as loves flowers, and you 
may know * people as have lived respectable 
lives, by their having in their sitting-room a 
group like this as I'm showing you, ma'am. 
I sold the fellow of it to a Bishop, ma'am ; 
and parsons buy no end of 'em every day o' 
their blessed lives." 

" Yes, they're very pretty ; and you can 
have wax flowers in your room all the year 
round." 

"Ah, if I could always meet with such 
sensible persons!" exclaimed the young man, 
fervently, as he put down his basket, and 
placed the shade in the old woman's hand. 

" I'm afraid it's very dear," she said, hesi- 
tatingly, looking from the flowers to the face 
of the hawker. "But you won't be hard 
upon me, for I'm far from rich, and have 
always been obliged to put my shoulder to 
the wheel." 

" You shall have it a bargain, ma'am. It 
cost me six shillings, first-hand, I assure you. 
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ma'am. But as I would like to strain a 
point in favour of such a real lady. Til let 
you have it for five, ma am, if you please > 
ma am. 

" Well, step into my parlour, while I see if 
I've got any change." 

" Yes, ma'am. Extremely obUged. Don't 
hurry yourself, ma'am. I can wait your 
leisure." 

The hawker hurriedly cast his eye round a 
small room as he entered, and put down his 
basket. It was crowded with old-fashioned 
chairs and tables and a faded moreen sofa. 
The breakfast things were on a round table 
near the hearth, and a huge black cat that 
had been sleeping on an easy chair, rose as he 
crossed the threshold, and seemed preparing 
for flight. 

The fellow immediately professed to be 
very fond of cats, and praised the one before 
him in glowing terms. The old woman looked 
pleased. He dwelt on the great domestic 
qualities of cats with marked fervour. The 
old dame looked enraptured. He denounced 
the cruelty of mischievous boys who torment 
those invaluable animals. The old damsel 
looked in ecstacies. 
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"Sit down and have a cup of tea — I 
haven't finished my breakfast, and here is 
something to eat with it." 
- He took off his cap, was profuse of thanks, 
and seated himself, apparently exceedingly 
gratified with his customer. 

" I assure you, ma'am," he added, with in- 
creased warmth, losing no time in atta<;king 
the refreshment placed before him, "my 
blood boils when I hears of the ill-usage of 
those harmless domestic creatures ; and I once 
knocked a man down, and very nearly was 
the death of him, because I discovered that 
vagabond, in the most outrageous cruel man- 
ner, absolutely as sure as you stands there, 
ma'am, skinning a cat alive." 

"And served him right, too!" cried his 
patroness, her mahogany complexion glowing 
with satisfaction. "I'd have such wretches 
hanged, if I had my will." 

"That's just what they deserve ma'am," 
replied the man, as distinctly as he could with 
his mouth full. 

" Just wait here a moment, my good man, 
while I get you the money for your wax 
flowers." 
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" I m in no hurry, ma'am," exclaimed her 
prot^g^ as he listened to her footsteps ascend- 
ing a flight of stairs, while he gulped down 
the contents of a large breakfast cup. 

Suddenly he sprung from his chair, noise- 
lessly glided to a side-table — opened a work- 
box, took out a silver thimble — opened the 
table-drawer, took out a silver snuff-box — 
opened a cupboard, hurriedly examined a few 
articles of plate, selected those that were 
silver — glided to the mantel-piece, took the 
cover oflF a China teapot, peeped in, and 
rapidly emptied the contents into his hand — 
deposited all in his pocket, and then noise- 
lessly returned to his seat as he heard a foot- 
step beginning to descend the stairs. 

" Pussy ! Pussy ! Pussy ! any body can 
see as you've got a good mistress." 

He was going on in this strain when his 
customer returned, paid him the five shillings, 
and with marked admiration of her purchase, 
placed it on her work-box. 

" Wax flowers ! Wax flowers !" was 
again heard in the principal street, as the 
rascal with another gaudy specimen of his 
goods in his hand, walked as confidently 
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along the footway, as if pursuing the most 
honest occupation in the most honourable 
manner. 

" Sell it you cheap, miss. Take it out in 
smiles and kisses." 

This was addressed to a smartly dressed 
girl of about fourteen, who did not think it 
beneath her to giggle and blush as she 
hurried by. 

" Well, mate," cried the other tramp, as 
they met at the outskirts of the town, 
"hopes you've had a goodish slice o'luck — 
as for my hopinion o'this year precious place, 
I'm blowed if I think there's so much as a 
old 'at to be found in it. Have you done 
anythink ?" 

"A little. Diddled an old party out of 
five bob. But what have you got in your 
pocket?" 

" Honly a black-and-tan. When a hanimal 
o' his hown accord leaps into a cove's coat- 
pocket arter a bit of liver as he carries there 
quite promis-cus, in course he am't under no 
hobligation to shake him out." 

" By no means !" 

The two scoundrels laughed. 
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" But you would ha' split your sides," said 
the old dog-stealer, " if you had seen a tall 
flunky, wi' a cauliflower head, running arter 
me ready to bust his calves. ' 'Ave you seen 
a lady's pet dog ?' says he. * Yes/ says I, pur- 
litely, ' I seed a werry nice'un — a pretty black- 
and-tan terrier — ^a following a knife-grinder 
chap, quite at t'other end o' the town.' Away 
goes the flunky, without stopping to thank 
me for the waluable hinformation, and chivies 
along in a hopposite direction to what I was 
going, as hard as he could tear." 

" I think we'd better mizzle," observed the 
hawker, who had his own reasons for getting 
out of the neighbourhood ; but he kept them, 
as he kept everything else he could lay his 
hands on, to himself. 

" How far is it to the next town ?" 

"O, that's Bilksborough ; about twelve 
mile. But I'll make things pleasant by read- 
ing a stunning romance, from ^ The Halfyenny 
Sensationist.' " 

" All right. I'm just in the humour for a 
tittle hintellectual recreation. This here black- 
and-tan will bring me a fiver — ^not by no 
means a bad morning's work, for a respectable 
tradesman as has come down in the world." 
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The wax-flower dealer assented with a 
countenance which showed how sensible he 
was of his companion's humour, but he said 
nothing respecting his own morning's work. 
He now put the glass shade and stand with 
their contents back in the basket, took a badly 
printed kind of newspaper periodical out of his 
pocket, which was illustrated with wood en- 
gravings of rather a startling character, un- 
folded it, and commenced reading the tale of 

THE MANIAC MOTHEE; 

OS, 

LOVE AND BLOOD. 
Bt Ladt Selina d£ Couktenat. 

"The Queen of Night was flooding the 
cerulean sky, as well as the billows of the 
majestic ocean, with her exquisite beams, and 
her brilliant satellites were, with unusual 
splendour, thronging the blue expanse, as 
though they were her courtiers, bound to con- 
tribute to the magnificence of her state — 
while below, a train of effulgent light was 
shimmering over one of the sweetest land- 
scapes out of fairy-land, bathing a stately 
mansion and a lordly domain, a grand forest, 
a picturesquely winding river, and one of the 
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most delightful sea-views on the southern 
coast of merry England, in ineffable beauty/' 
"That's what I. call a real picture!" cried 
the reader. 

" Ah, that Lady Selina de Courtenay has a 
heye for natur, I can see !" exclaimed the 
other, as approvingly. 

" The stately mansion was wrapped in the 
most profound repose — the drowsy god there 
appeared to reign supreme. The upper win- 
dows were all closed and curtained, as though 
the destroying angel had just passed through 
the chambers of that ducal mansion — ^and the 
lower windows and doors were as carefully 
shuttered and bolted, as if its marble halls 
were preparing to stand a siege from a relent- 
less and cruel enemy." 

" It wouldn't be no manner o'use trying to 
crack that crib," observed the old hat reviver, 
confidentially. 

"I'm not so sure of that. Starring the 
glaze, or a tarred rope strained upon the iron 
bars before a window, will open a way to the 
strongest house, provided the prospect of 
plunder was worth the risk. But to proceed — ^" 

" It was in this still and solemn hour, when 
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the nightingales of the grove with their deli- 
cious minstrelsy alone disturbed the sense of in- 
expressible solitude which pervaded that peace- 
ful paradise, that a small door which led from 
the conservatory into the Duke's pleasure gar- 
den, was silently opened, and a graceful, 
youthful figure, with a face of surpassing 
beauty, the majestic brow adorned with a 
tiara of diamonds, and the violet eyes peering 
cautiously about, advanced stealthily upon the 
velvet lawn. 

" It was the fair young Duchess of Snags^ 
borough, the belle of the season, who had 
been a bride only a week. Her Grace wore a 
most recherche toilette, the chef-d^auvre of a 
Parisian modiste of world-wide celebrity ; the 
robe composed entirely of white satin and 
Mechlin lace ; and on her lovely aristocratic 
features, as well as on her beautiful patrician 
robe, the deUcate moonbeams shimmered.'' 

" What's the meaning o' shimmered ? It's 
the second time her ladyship has used it, and 
I'm sniggered if I knows what it means." 

''Well ladies of quality am't obliged to 
write what every one can understand," replied 
tbe reader, a little impatient of tibe interruption. 
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" I don't know the word myself, but it's only 
civil to read what such great folks write, and 
understand as much as we can." 

The dog-fancier received the reproof rather 
sulkily. His companion proceeded without 
taking further notice of his dissatisfaction. 

'"The delicate moonbeams shimmered as 
though lingering fondly upon objects so mar- 
vellously attractive. Just as her Grace passed 
beyond a clump of rhododendrons, then revel- 
hng in the luxuriance of their bloom, another 
figure cautiously emerged from behind it. He 
was a young man of some five-and-twenty 
summers. A billycock hat a little the worse 
for wear, drawn down low over his forehead, 
partly concealed singularly handsome features, 
but a cut-away coat, kersey smalls, and well 
cleaned top-boots displayed his fine athletic 
figure to the greatest advantage. 

''He was the Duke's groom, and had 
entered his Grace's service that very day, with 
an excellent character from the Marquis of 
Riddlesworth. But what brought the Duke's 
groom from the stables at that imtimely hour 
to meet the youthful Duchess his mistress at 
that identical clump of rhododendrons? What 
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indeed! And what brought the beautiful 
Duchess from the secret privacy of her own 
apartment — she a bride of a week only — ^to 
meet the handsome young groom, at that 
solemn hour, in that soHtary place ? Inscru- 
table are the workings of destiny. There is a 
skeleton in the brightest of china cup-boards ; 
there may be a secret in the breast of the love- 
hest of female bosoms. 

" The turret clock struck three. Philomela 
made the plantation resound with her sweetly 
plaintive strain, and Diana clothed in the 
majesty of virgin beauty, went shimmering 
along the vault of heaven." 

" Tm blest if there ain't more shinunering,'' 
exclaimed Mr. Bunce in a querulous tone ; and 
looking rather ill-used. 

"Don't be a fool, Bunce!" repUed the 
other, and proceeded with his narrative. 

"The Duchess looked in the face of the 
groom, and the groom looked in the face of 
the Duchess. The latter was pale as death 
and rigid as marble, but there was a determi- 
nation in her stem glance that boded no good to 
any one hardy enough to provoke her wrath. 
The man kept his hands in his pockets, and 
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had a malicious mocking glance in his eyes 
which showed that he knew his power and 
had made up his mind not to part with it for 
a trifle. 

" They continued silent for a few minutes, 
as silent as the grave. It seemed to grow 
more terrible every moment. Yet neither 
spoke, they gazed at each other only more 
intently, the desire of gain glittering in the 
eye-balls of the groom, the thirst for ven- 
geance glowing in the orbs of the Duchess. 

" ' James Wiggins !' she muttered at last 
between her clenched teeth, the most deadly 
bate glistening in her concentrated gaze, 
'your heart's blood ought to pay for this 
insolent intrusion/ The man chuckled. 

" ' I only want's my rights,' he replied, 'and 
my rights I'll have.' 

'* He said this with a cold-blooded earnest- 
ness that sensibly affected the beautiful Duchess, 
for she shivered in every limb. With a super- 
human struggle she mastered her emotion. 
She took off her diamond tiara, divested her- 
seK of all her jewels, and placed them in the 
man's hand. 

" ' If you will be content with these,' she 
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said in a softer tone, ' and bank notes for 
twenty thousand pounds * " 

" Hook it !" cried Mr. Bunce, suddenly, 
"heres a Bobby coming after us from the 
town, let's hide in this here wood." 

In a moment the newspaper was hurriedly 
pocketed, and the alanned hawker rapidly 
followed his companion into the thick coppice 
that skirted one side of the road, so that by the 
time the pohceman had run the half-mile that 
lay between him and the tramps when he was 
discovered, the two scamps had got far enough 
into its friendly shelter to leave him no pros- 
pect of effecting their capture. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



A FERSONAOE. 



'* Have I the pleasure of meeting Mr. Drelin- 
courtoftheHall?" 

"Yes, my lord. I am that gentleman, 
and have the honour to be very much at 
your lordship's service." 

The speakers shook hands with all the 
cordiality of brother sportsmen, who had 
accidentally met at a stile on a fine December 
morning, during the pursuit of game. The 
first was a tall man, holding himself particularly 
erect, but though evidently carefiilly pre- 
served by the united skill of the wig-maker, 
the dentist, and the tailor, he must, some few 
years since, have turned the half century. He 
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was dressed in fashionable shooting costume 
and carried a gun, and his face was beaming 
with good humour ; but whether on account 
of the sport he had had, or from the pleasure 
his lordship experienced in meeting his neigh- 
hour, could not be ascertained. 

Mr. Drelincourt knew that the fashionable 
stranger was the Marquis Mount-Trevor, of 
Mount-Trevor Court, a mansion and estate 
only two or three miles distant from his own. 

He knew him also to be a nobleman of 
rather eccentric character, enthusiastic in the 
pursuit of such hobbies as might, for the time 
being, attract his particular attention. Once 
he devoted himself to yachting in the polar 
basin ; at another period to exploring in the 
African desert ; but his lordship's most 
recent hobby had been mountain- climbing, 
and of his feats in that line, he was as proud 
as the youngest member of the Alpine Club. 

" My dear Mr. Drelincourt, how fortunate 
it is that I should meet you ! I was going to 
give you a call." 

" I am much gratified to hear your lord- 
ship say so. I need hardly add that your 
lordship, and any of your lordship's friends, 
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are welcome to extend their shooting in this 
direction as far and as often as may be con- 
venient." 

"Thanks, my dear Mr. Drelincourt. It's 
very good of you, I'm sure. Of course you 
will make an early call at Mount-Trevor 
Gowct. Lady Mount-Trevor will be delighted 
to number you among her friends. You have 
a daughter, too, I think? Lady Mount- 
Trevor will be delighted to see Miss Drelin- 
court." 

Lord Mount-Trevor, though he mentioned 
the matter as a conjecture, was perfectly well 
aware of the existence of his fair neighbour, 
indeed, the chief object of the visit of his lord- 
ship and Lady Mount-Trevor to the neigh- 
bourhood, instead of proceeding on a conti- 
nental tour that invited the attractions of 
brunnens, chamois-hunting, and glaciers, was 
to make the acquaintance of the heiress to 
whom their younger son had become at- 
tached. 

Mr. Drelincourt had expressed his sense of 
the honour done to himself and his daughter, in 
suitable terms, and when Lord Mount-Trevor 
in his friendliest manner proposed that they 
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should continue their shooting together, he 
walked beside that affable nobleman with a 
feeling of satisfaction which could only be 
compared, he thought, with that experienced 
by Sir Roger de Coverley when he accompanied 
the Spectator to Church. 

Each had been attended by a gamekeeper 
with a pointer and a setter. These domestic 
worthies had fallen back when their masters 
began to converse, and had made use of the 
interval in establishing an intimacy that 
seemed equally satisfactory to dogs and men. 

" How do, Jenkins ? is that your guv'nor ?'* 
asked one of the keepers. 

"Yes, Mr. Tomkison, that's him, sure 
enough. And that's my lord, I s'pose ?" 

"To be sure. What a rum chap your 
guv'nor is." 

" I believe yer. There's no mistake about 
that." 

" Wasn't he in the sugar line ?" 

" Great sugar-broker, ship-broker, and stock- 
broker, head of the richest firm in Bristol." 

" Wasn't his name Hobbs ?" 

''To be sure it were. I have heard he 
were the senior partner in the house of Hobbs 
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and Stoughton, and took his wife's name 
when he left off business. The guv*noi*'s got 
another place in Somersetshire, and, between 
you and me and the post, he's no end of 
money. He could as easy buy up half the 
well-to-do-folks hereabout, as pay his butcher's 
bill." 

" Ah ! what a thing it is to have made such 
a load of tin. I'm afraid my guv'nor ain't 
quite so well stocked." 

" Well, my lord's pretty well off, I 'spose ?" 

" Not enough for a marquis, or the family 
wouldn't be so often a travelling in foreign 
parts, where they does, with no establishment 
to speak of — nothing but a courier, a valet, 
and a lady's-maid — while the few of us as is 
kept on, must be content wi' board wages, 
till his lordship chooses to come home." 

" That's bad," murmured the retired sugar- 
broker's servitor, not without a sense of satis- 
faction at his less ambitious position. 

" It ain't the thing, Jenkins, at all," said 
the other, confidentially, somewhat discon- 
tented with his aristocratic service. 

" People in high stations ought always to 
possess fortunes to match. A marquis, for 
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instance, ought to have no end of tin to main- 
tain hisself comfortable with a first-rate es- 
tablishment in town and country." 

" Of course, Mr. Tomkison. Hullo ! they're 
a going on. We must send the dogs forrjtrd." 

Presently the whole party were in motion, 
intent on sport. Lord Mount-Trevor re- 
mained pretty close to his portly neighbour, 
unquestionably in the most excellent humour. 
His lordship had, unobserved, been taking 
notes of his companion's get-up, was exceed- 
ingly amused, and detecting other signs of a 
dubious character, had determhied on having 
all the fun he could out of him. 

A pheasant rose whirring from the under- 
wood almost at their feet. Mr. Drelincourt 
raised his gun, and fired both barrels rapidly. 
The bird continued his course. The Marquis 
fired, and the pheasant dropped. 

" That was a capital shot of yours, my dear 
sir," observed his lordship, with his pleasantest 
smile, as they stopped to reload, and one of 
the dogs picked up the game. 

" Mine, my lord !" exclaimed Mr. Drelin- 
court, in unfeigned surprise. 

" You see you hit him in the liver-wing. 
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Now when a bird is hit in the liver- wing, he 
never drops directly ; he is able to fly with 
the gizzard-wing as if unhurt ; but he soon 
finds he has come to grief, and down he goes 
to earth as dead as a nail." 

" I never knew that. I assure your lordship 
I thought I had missed him." 

" Very likely, my dear Mr. Drelincourt. 
But you see I'm an old sportsman. My ex- 
perience has been imusually great. It is 
impossible that I can be deceived in matters 
of this kind." 

The Marquis Mount-Trevor regarded his 
sporting companion with a look of mingled 
affability and benevolence that it was im- 
possible for any country gentleman to resist. 

" I say, Jenkins." 

" Well, Mr. Tomkison." 

" My Lord is a chaflfing your guv'nor. I 
knows he is by that twinkle in his eye. His 
lordship always looks as tender as a mother 
on her first babby, whenever he's trying to 
get a rise out of anybody he knows to be 
jolly green. I should'nt wonder if he's 
trjring to make your guv'nor believe he shot 
the pheasant." 
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" Bless your 'eart, the Squire can't shoot 
no more nor a tom-cat. I always brings 
down the game for him, and then gammons 
him into believing as he did it." 

" What a muff he must be." 

" Well, he is rayther. But he's lib'ral as a 
prince." 

"O, is he! That covers any amount of 
shortcomings. We oughtn't to be too sharp 
on a genelman as knows how to do the hand- 
some thing. I never does for one. When 
such a party gives me a sovereign I should 
consider myself precious ungrateful if I 
thought as he had any faults at all." 

The two men chuckled — ^the idea was 
equally pleasant to both. 

A few minutes later the entire party were 
proceeding, in the order already described, 
across an opening in the wood, that, led into 
the park, when a covey of partridges rose. 
Mr. Drehncourt as usual hastily fired both 
barrels, as usual with no effect. Scarcely 
had the reports been heard when they were 
followed by two others in rapid succession. 

" Just as I thought, my dear Mr. Drelin- 
court," cried Lord. Mount-Trevor, exultingly, 
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as five of the birds fell. Tomkison !'* he 
shouted to his keeper. " Those birds fell to 
my friend's gun." 

" Yes, my lord," replied the keeper, trying 
hard to repress a grin. " Beautiful double 
shot, sir!" he added, respectfully touching 
his hat to his master's friend, "Very few 
country gentlemen shoot so well, unless they 
begin very early sir." 

The Marquis's friend felt flattered and 
fluttered, and was inexpressibly gratified as 
he observed Tomkison placing the five 
partridges in the game-bag with the pheasant. 

"Does your lordship think all of them 
were hit in the liver- wing?" asked Mr. 
Drelincourt. 

" I am not certain," replied the Marquis 
deliberately, and with a peculiar solemnity of 
manner. " You see they dropped very soon 
after your fire, therefore I should not like to 
take on myself the responsibility of sajring 
where they were hit without examination. 
But you hit them, my dear Mr. Drelincourt, 
beyond all doubt." 

" But will your lordship kindly excuse me 
if I venture to say that I do not quite under- 
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stand the application of the sporting tenns 
your lordship is good enough to use in 
reference to the exact position of the fatal 
wounds I have inflicted/' 

Lord Mount-Trevor slightly opened his 
mouth, and very much opened his eyes. 

"I always imagined that the relative 
position of the liver and gizzard wings of 
birds dressed for the table, was determined by 
the cook." 

" My dear Mr. Drelincourt !" said the 
Marquis, impressively, " surely you must be 
sufficiently acquainted with anatomy to know 
that the liver is always on the right side, con- 
sequently that the right wing is always the 
liver-wing, and birds having but one other 
wing, my dear sir, that must be the gizzard- 
wing as a matter of course." 

" I did not think of that," said the Squire, 
innocently, but still feeling a little mystified. 

Lord Mount-Trevor smiled with an evident 
excess of aflFability. 

" My lord's a poking his fun at your 
guv'nor. The Marquis always looks so 
precious friendly when he's a chaffing any 
one." 
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" I don't suppose there's much harm in't, 
Mr. Tomkison. If the Squire don't take no 
oflfence I don't see as I'm obKgated to take 
any. It ain't for servants to trouble their- 
selves particular about the amusements of 
their betters. But the guv'nor aint quite a 
fool, mind yer — ^he's 'cute enoueh in most 
tl^g,. It Joo»>t^ ^tur,, to wU he ai.t 
had no experience, he blunders about." 

"Ain't he going to have a bran new 
rookery ?" 

Jenkins laughed. 

"And no end of deer-stalking in the 
park?" 

Jenkins laughed again. 
"And ain't salmon to be caught in the 
little river as easily as gudgeons ? 

" Ay," replied Jenkins, " them's the Squire's 
fancies. Mr. Blair tries to humour him in 
some of 'em ; but you see, Mr. Tomkison, if 
he likes to spend his money among his own 
people, none on us ought to throw obstacles 
in his way." 

" Of course not." / 

They were now crossing the park towards 
the avenue, Mr. DreUncourt too much 
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engaged in pointing out his improvements to 
heed the hares and rabbits that dashed about 
in all directions as the dogs approached. 
They also disturbed a herd of deer, which 
bounded away with great rapidity. 

"Nice place for a rookery," said the 
Marquis gravely, pointing to the double line 
of noble trees before them. 

" Ah, yes, my Lord !" replied Mr. Drelin- 
court with a sigh, " I have been obhged to 
give up a favourite idea I had entertained 
ever since I purchased this place." 

"You surprise me, my dear Mr Drelin- 
court." 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Lord 
Mount-Trevor was not in the least surprised. 
The story had been a fruitful source to him 
of after-dinner jokes for the last fortnight. 

" What can you mean ?" 

" I was most desirous of having a rookery 
there." 

" What an extraordinary coincidence." 

" But I have been told that the thing is 
impracticable." 

"There's nothing easier, my dear Mr. 
Drelincourt. If you will do me the honour 
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to follow my advice, I'll engage that you 
shall have as fine a colony of rooks, as any 
one in the county/' 

" I should feel under the very greatest 
obligations to your lordship, for any assist- 
ance in securing so desirable an object. To 
tell you the truth, my Lord, I do not think a 
country gentleman's estate is properly fur- 
nished without a rookery. Your lordship 
has heard of Sir Roger de Coverley ?" 

" Certainly I have, my dear Mr. DreUncourt, 
Invented a dance, didn't he ?" 

" Ah, but he was quite a model country 
gentleman in the good old times, my Lord, 
and I've no doubt, had quite a model rookery 
in his avenue. I would give a good deal to 
have one like it.'* 

" There's no occasion to go to any great 
expense, my dear sir," observed the Marquis, 
with increased blandness and benevolence. 
" There are hundreds of those birds on my 
trees which you can take away whenever you 
like." 

The Squire looked a little puzzled, not 
knowing how to avail himself of such a 
present. 
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" The plan I should suggest is this : The 
old birds are not to be appropriated in the 
ordinary way, therefore you must hire all the 
little boys in the parish who are good climbers, 
and they must get up my trees and bring 
down the nests carefully, and then they must 
climb your trees and place the nests as near 
the top of them as possible. The old birds 
are sure to follow and will there hatch and 
bring up their young, and when they once 
get used to the place, neither young nor old 
birds will think of leaving it." 

Mr. Drelincourt was delighted with the 
idea, and would get Blair his steward to 
follow it out, without delay. He was profuse 
in his acknowledgments, which only elicited 
from Lord Mount-Trevor more affable looks, 
and more cordial expressions. 

They now entered the shrubberies in the 
neighbourhood of the house, and very shortly 
afterwards were seen mounting the steps 
under the portico. Jenkins, followed by 
Tomkison and the dogs, proceeded to the 
offices. 

" You've got quite a collection of pictures 
here," exclaimed the Marquis, as his host 
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shortly afterwards conducted him into the 
gallery. 

*' Why, a — I*m rather fond of paintings, my 
Lord/' replied Mr. Drelincourt nervously, for 
he did not feel himself quite qualified for the 
office of cicerone to a nobleman so well 
acquainted with art, as Lord Mount-Trevor 
had the reputation of being. His memory 
was treacherous regarding proper names. He 
had heard his daughter and her accomplished 
friends often mention the most distinguished 
artists of different nations, but he could not 
help getting confused about them. 

He looked for his daughter to do the 
honours of his picture-gallery, but she had 
gone out for a ride. His guest, noticing his 
embarrassment hurried him on, and asked half 
a dozen questions in a breath. 

" What's this my dear sir ? Had it long ? 
Gave a large price for it ? A chef-d' oBuvrey I 
think ?" 

" That's by Cimarosa, my Lord." 

'' Ey ! O, Ah ! Salvator Rosa. And this ? 
who's the master ? A cattle-piece, isn't it ? 
Is it modem ?" 

" A fine example of Beethoven, my Lord." 
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" Verboeckhoven. Yes I see. And what 
have you got here ? Who painted it ? What's 
the subject ? Did you buv it in London ?" 

" I can't be positive about it," said the con- 
noisseur, looking bothered. " Era Angelo or 
Michael Angelo, I think.'' 

" Perhaps both," said his lordship solemnly. 

He hastened to the next and the next in 
the same manner, putting his questions rapidly 
and eliciting the most extraordinary answers, 
which his lordship received with profound 
gravity, though their ludicrousness must have 
been very trying to him. Every minute his host 
appeared to be getting more confused. He 
glanced occasionally in the direction of the 
door, in the vain hope that his daughter would 
come to his assistance, but Lord Mount- 
Trevor continued to hurry and flurry him, 
till it was evident he hardly knew what he 
was saying. 

''A fine picture this. One of the old 
masters, eh; is it a Venus or a Madonna?" 

It's said to be by Magdalen, my Lord, and 
I have every reason to believe it to be genuine, 
and the subject is, if I remember right, St. 
Spagnoletto." 
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" Exactly, a Magdftlen by Spagnoletto. 
Nobody could mistake it. But what have you 
got here, a portrait ? An ancestor, perhaps ? 
Is it considered a good likeness ?" 

Ever since Mr. Drelincourt had heard the 
anecdote respecting the Manchester man, he 
had been chary of drawing the attention of his 
visitors to his portraits. He hoped Lord 
Mount-Trevor had never heard the story. His 
lordship, however, was far more familiar with 
it than he was. The Squire glanced again 
anxiously at the door, and then nervously at 
the portrait, but neither afforded him the 
slightest assistance out of his embarrassment. 

" That, my Lord, is a portrait of my great 
aunt,'' he at last said, with a desperate effort 
at composure. 

" I've seen that face somewhere before," 
observed his lordship with an air of deep re- 
flection, as if striving to call to mind features 
that he had only partly forgotten. 

Mr. Drelincourt looked alarmed. He was 
terribly afraid that his purchase was going to 
be identified as the portrait of some such New- 
gate Calendar worthy, as had brought ridicule 
on the pretensions to ancestry of his luckless 
ontemporary. 
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" Are you sure that this is a likeness of your 
respected kinswoman," asked the Marquis, 
smiling amiably upon the flushed face of his 
host. 

" Well, I should not like to be positive, my 
Lord, as I did not see the man paint it." 

" Nor perhaps, ever beheld the original." 

" No, my Lord, to the best of my knowledge 
I never did." 

" I only refer to it, my dear Mr. Drelincourt, 
because I fancy I have seen something very 
like it before." 

The Squire felt his breathing become op- 
pressive, and he broke out into a cold perspi- 
ration. He muttered a hearty imprecation 
against the purveyor of ancestors, and would 
gladly have seen that portrait and all similar 
acquisitions consigned to one devouring con- 
fla^ation. 

" The fact is But here's a young lady." 

Never was his daughter's presence so wel- 
come to Mr. Drelincourt ; he hailed her with an 
exclamation of joy, as she entered the gallery. 
She had returned from her ride, and had 
changed her toilette; her recent exercise 
gave her lovely face a charming expression. 
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while her dress did such justice to her 
graceful figure, that the mischievous Lord 
Mount-Trevor in a moment forgot the 
doubtful portrait, forgot all the doubtful old 
masters that had been affording him so much 
amusement, forgot the embarrassed con- 
noisseur whom he had been so skilfully tor- 
menting, in short forgot everything and every- 
body but the beautiful girl who stood before 
him. 

The Marquis did not, after her introduction, 
condescend to waste another moment on the 
Drelincourt collection. The fair Henrietta 
presented a picture in his eyes far more 
valuable than all of them put together. He 
paid her great attention, accepted an invitation 
to luncheon, and conducted her to the 
dining-room with that high-bred courtesy 
which distinguished him. 

It so happened that neither her lo\er nor 
her cousin were at the HaU that day, the 
former having gone out hunting, and the 
latter having been telegraphed to attend 
the assizes at the county town to defend 
a cause in which he held a brief. The Marquis 
therefore had the field entirely to himself; he 
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strove to made a favourable impression, and 
as he possessed the faculty of pleasing when 
he desired it, and moreover came recom- 
mended to the young heiress as the father of 
her betrothed, his success was unquestionable. 
Miss Drelincourt pleased her visitor much, 
and before he took his departure Lord 
Mount-Trevor gave a warm invitation to both 
father and daughter to dine the following week 
at Mount-Trevor Court. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



AT SIXES AND SEVENS. 



The heire&s had not been able to avoid taking 
her singing lesson, for soon after she had en- 
tered her boudoir, her instructress made her 
appearance there, declaring her perfect re- 
storation, and proposed a return to their studies. 

Never had her notes rung out so clearly, and 
never had she played with so much brilliance. 
Her manner was unusually excited. This 
might have been caused by her sense of the 
constraint in the behaviour of her young 
hostess. 

She had previously accepted an invitation to 
join the dinner-party, therefore remained and 
'appeared with L oL gue..,. Thire we. 
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other ladies of the party that night ; but 
when she went with them into the drawing- 
room, she played and sung with a spirit that 
surprised every one. Her voice penetrated 
to the dining-room, as the door occasionally 
opened, and caused more than one person 
there to feel its influence. 

Later in the evening she sang again and again. 
Nevertheless, those who had hitherto pressed 
near her, stood aloof ; even her host seemed to 
feel some embarrassment in approaching her, 
till, with a kind of defiant glance at those who 
were neglecting her, he seated himself by her 
side, and commenced with her such a close and 
earnest conversation, that before they separated 
for the night, Ferdinand Stoughton whispered 
to his cousin, that he would bet her anything 
a proposal had been made. 

The heiress smiled disdainfully. Meanwhile 
there had been a coldness between her and her 
patrician lover. 
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